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The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in 
The  British  West  Indies 


By 

Lloyd  Braithwaitk 

This  paper  outlines  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  establish  higher 
education  within  the  area,  and  the  relation  of  the  failure  of  these  attempts 
to  the  nature  of  the  social  structure  in  the  West  Indies.  It  begins  with  the 
attempts  by  Berkeley  and  Codrington  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  establish 
colleges  in  Bermuda  and  Barbados  respectively.  It  passes  to  a  discussion  of 
the  crisis  produced  by  emancipation  and  the  impulse  this  gave  to  education 
in  general  and  higher  education  in  particular  and  the  suggestions  of 
Phillippo,  Grey  and  Harris  for  the  founding  of  colleges.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  a  college  in  Spanish  Town  in  the  1870’s  and  a  Universih' 
College  at  the  end  of  the  century  are  examined.  The  rise  of  a  West  Indian 
conception  is  traced  from  Keenan  in  the  nineteenth  century  through  develop¬ 
ments  that  led  in  the  twentieth  century  to  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture.  The  several  discussions  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  West  Indian  university  are  traced  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  final  discussion  attempts  to  relate  the  changing  conception  of  a  university 
and  the  attitudes  to  such  an  institution  to  changes  in  the  social  order  and 
to  illustrate  how  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  area  came  to  have 
its  particular  form. 

This  paper  was  the  first  part  of  an  essay  on  “University  and  Region”  in 
which  the  relations  between  higher  education  and  West  Indian  society  were 
explored  as  a  preliminary  to  further  empirical  research. 

Early  Attempts  at  Higher  Education:  Berkeley 

The  European  settlements  in  the  Western  world  tended  to  be  of  a  different 
character  according  to  whether  settlements  were  predominantlv  European 
or  not.  Where  Europeans  predominated,  the  effort  was  made  to  re-create  on 
new  soil  the  civilization  and  culture,  purged  sometimes  of  excrescences  con¬ 
sidered  harmful,  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

I  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  that  both  in  Spanish  and  English 
I  areas  there  soon  developed  institutions  of  higher  learning,  organized  on  a 

I  voluntary  basis  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  European  proto- 

‘  types.  The  story  of  the  creation  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States  is 
a  well  known  one,  since  they  were  destined  to  play  a  role  in  the  intellectual 
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field  parallel  to  that  of  their  country  in  the  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  The  Spanish-speaking  territories,  too,  boast  some  of  the 
most  ancient  universities  of  the  Western  world  (28,  30). 

The  case  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  the  southern  states  of 
America  present  a  picture  of  a  somewhat  different  order.  Here  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  African  slaves  led  to  a  markedly  different  social  life.  The  small 
number  of  resident  whites  in  the  West  Indies  did  not  prevent  an  assertion 
of  traditional  rights,  of  the  doctrine  that  Englishmen  carried  with  them  theii 
free  law's  wherever  they  went,  but  this  doctrine  led  in  fact  to  an  assertion 
of  privilege  rather  than  the  development  of  an  organic  social  life.  The  very 
smallness  of  the  white  community  inhibited  development  which  was  further 
retarded  when  the  success  of  the  sugar  industry  encouraged  a  high  degree 
of  absenteeism  and  thus  weakened  even  further  the  social  life  of  the  few 
whites. 

Under  these  conditions  education  in  general  and  higher  education  in  par¬ 
ticular  could  hardly  !>e  expected  to  flourish.  Among  the  wealthier  proprietors 
the  practice  develop  :^d  of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  in  England, 
often  from  an  early  age,  but  most  certainly  for  any  higher  education. 

Moreover,  at  this  period  higher  education  was  everywhere  associated  with 
religion,  and  the  conditions  of  West  Indian  society  did  not  encourage  the 
development  of  a  particularly  active  church.  Consequently  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  community  showed  little  vigour  and  was  completely  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were,  however,  some  attempts  to  make 
provision  for  secondary  education,  particularly  in  Jamaica  which  has  some 
of  the  oldest  secondary  schools  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  few  attempts  to  establish  higher 
education  in  the  West  Indies  were  concerned  with  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church  as  well  as  with  improving  the  quality  of  social  life  in  the  area. 

The  first  of  these  schemes  was  the  product  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bishop  Berkeley.  It  is  of  interest  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  relation  of  the  scheme  to  the  social  position  of  the  West  Indies 
at  the  time,  but  because  it  illustrates  clearly  how  at  this  period,  before  the 
breakaway  of  the  American  colonies  the  West  Indies  were  not  considered 
a  separate  unit  at  all.  The  area  was  considered  primarily  a  part  of  the  greater 
American  and  colonial  system  and  its  problems  were  very  largely  considered 
in  this  broader  context.  The  conception  of  a  West  Indies  functioning  as  a 
separate  entity  was  a  later  development. 

Consequently  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  can  be  considered  only  in 
part  a  scheme  for  higher  education  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  first  place  the 
proposed  college  was  to  be  located  in  Bermuda,  which  geographically  does 
not  really  belong  to  the  West  Indies,  and  politically  and  administratively 
has  only  been  included  on  special  occasions.  In  the  second  place  it  was  to 
embrace  not  merely  the  West  Indian  colonies,  but  the  whole  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West.  Berkeley’s  concern  with  the  larger  sphere  of  the 
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Americas  is  shown  not  only  in  the  outcome  of  the  project  and  his  later  con¬ 
nection  with  Harvard  but  in  the  origin  of  the  project  itself,  for,  disappointed 
in  the  Old  World,  Berkeley  looked  to  the  New  as  a  means  of  “redressing  the 
balance  of  the  old.” 

Berkeley  himself  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  it  was  with  the  larger  missionary  purpose  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Many  years  after  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  he  outlined,  on  the  basis 
of  his  experience,  the  problem  as  he  had  seen  it  and  continued  to  see  it  (7). 
In  the  Americas  he  had  found  a  deep  cleavage  in  the  society.  Indians  were 
despised  because  identified  with  Jews  and  “an  unnatural  contempt  for  the 
Blacks,  as  creatures  of  another  species,  wflio  have  no  right  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Sacraments  .  .  .  proved  a  main  obstacle  to  conversion”.  He  also  found  a 
belief  that  being  baptized  was  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  slavery. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  was  a  further  thrust  of  the  Christian  spirit,  with 
collaboration  between  the  mother  countrv  and  the  colonies  in  tlie  field  of 
education. 

To  conchide,  if  we  proportioned  our  Zeal  to  the  Importance  of  Things:  if  we  could 
love  Men  whose  Opinions  we  do  not  approve:  if  we  knew  the  World  more  and  liked 
it  less:  if  we  had  a  Sense  of  the  divine  Perfection  and  our  own  Defects:  if  our  chiel 
Study  was  the  Wisdom  from  above,  descrihed  by  St.  Paul,  and  if  in  order  to  all 
this,  that  were  done  in  places  of  education  which  cannot  be  so  well  done  out 
of  them,  I  say  if  these  Steps  were  taken  at  home,  while  proper  Measures  are  carrying 
on  abroad,  the  one  would  very  much  forward  and  facilitate  the  other.  As  it  is  not 
meant,  so  nuxst  it  not  be  understood,  that  foreign  attempts  should  wait  on  domestic 
Success,  but  only  that  it  is  wished  they  should  co-operate  (4,  p.  28). 

The  scheme  outlined  by  Berkeley  was  one  in  general  keeping  with  his 
views  of  the  role  of  universities.  He  regarded  “our  public  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  not  only  as  nurseries  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  but  also  as  places  designed  to  teach  ntankind  the  most  refined  luxury, 
to  raise  the  mind  to  its  due  perfection  and  give  it  a  taste  for  those  entertain¬ 
ments  which  afford  the  highest  transport,  without  the  grossness  or  remorse 
that  attend  vulgar  enjoyments”. 

The  university  was  a  place  of  contemplative  solitude  in  which  minds  un¬ 
tainted  by  the  corrupt  world  dwelt  with  a  love  of  truth  and  honourable  regard. 
It  transmitted  the  store  of  learning  from  the  ancients  and  permitted  a  daily 
increase  thereof.  It  was  the  centre  through  which  general  knowledge  and  good 
taste  were  spread  throughout  the  land.  The  schools  and  universities  were 
essential  products  of  the  Church,  “owing  to  our  Religion”,  as  Berkeley  put 
it;  and  he  gave  short  shrift  to  opponents  of  this  view  whom  he  described 
as  unthinking  wretches  of  short  views  and  narrow  capacities  (5). 

The  objects  of  the  “Proposals  for  the  better  supplying  of  Churches  in  our 
foreign  plantations”  were  manifold  (5).  In  the  first  place  the  aim  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  in  general  in  the  colonies,  for  Berkeley  alleged  it  to  be  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  “there  was  little  sense  of  religion  and  a  most  notori¬ 
ous  corruption  of  manners”  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Secondly,  it  was  to  do  so  by  raising  the  standards  of  the  clergy.  It  was  to 
be  directed  toward  the  training  of  a  native  ministry.  The  youth  of  tlie  English 
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plantations  would  replace  those  who  quit  their  native  country  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  inability  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  as  a  result  “men  of  merit 
would  be  then  glad  to  fill  the  Churches  of  their  native  country  which  are 
now  a  drain  for  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  ours”. 

Thirdly,  it  was  to  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes.  Berkeley  himself 
became  possessed  of  slaves  but  these  he  baptized,  since  there  was  no  in¬ 
compatibility  in  his  mind  between  the  state  of  Christianity  and  the  state  of 
slavery.  The  spread  of  the  contrary  view  he  attributed  on  another  occasion 
to  the  low  level  of  the  clergy,  and  “the  irrational  contempt  of  the  Blacks  as 
Creatures  of  another  species  who  have  no  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacra¬ 
ments”. 

Fourthly,  the  College  or  Seminary  was  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  American  Indians.  Berkeley  drew  up  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
education  of  native  Indian  missionaries  who  would  subsequently  help  to  con¬ 
vert  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen. 

Berkeley  as  a  Reformer 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Berkeley’s  scheme  was  essentially 
then  a  part  of  a  missionary  zeal  for  reform  and  for  fighting  against  heathenism. 
Although  he  had  in  a  sense  turned  his  back  with  disappointment  on  the  Old 
World  he  saw  education  in  the  colonies  as  part  of  the  general  process  of 
helping  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  colonies  offered  a  special 
opportunity,  because  in  Berkeley’s  opinion  the  task  was  one  of  imprinting 
truth  upon  innocence  rather  than  erecting  it  after  the  demolition  of  error. 
His  appeal  for  support  for  his  project  had  to  compete  with  the  idea  that 
national  development  should  be  given  priority.  To  this  Berkeley  answered 
that  “our  colonies  being  of  the  same  Blood,  Language  and  Religion  are  in 
effect  our  countrymen”,  and  secondly  that  Christian  charity  extended  to  all 
mankind. 

His  universalism  was  shown  in  his  willingness  to  incorporate  the  slaves 
into  the  Church,  but  naturally  enough  in  no  radical  criticism  of  the  national 
oiganization  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Christian  accommodation  to  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  slavery.  While  Berkeley  made  elaborate  proposals  for  educating 
Christian  Indians  there  is  no  reference  to  the  education  of  free  Negroes  and 
the  coloured  population,  or  of  entry  of  Negroes  into  the  clerical  profession. 

Berkeley  had  some  critical  things  to  say  about  West  Indian  society,  but 
they  were  superficial  rather  than  fundamental.  His  reasons  for  locating  his 
project  in  Bermuda  was  partly  because  he  thought  it  geographically  suitable 
for  supplying  both  the  West  Indies  and  the  Americas.  But  there  were  other 
reasons.  And  those  which  made  him  accept  Bermuda  were  preciselv  those 
which  caused  him  to  reject  a  location  in  the  West  Indies  proper. 

It  is  evident  (he  wrote),  the  College  long  since  projected  in  Barbados  would  be 
defective  in  many  of  these  Particulars,  for  though  it  may  have  its  Use  among  the 
Inhabitants,  yet  a  Place  of  so  high  Trade,  so  much  Wealth  and  Luxury,  and  such 
dissolute  Morals  (not  to  mention  the  great  price  and  scarcity  of  provisions)  must  at 
first  Sight  seem  a  very  improper  situation  for  a  general  Seminary  intended  for  forming 
Missionaries  and  educating  Youth  in  Religion  and  Sobriety  of  Manners.  The  same 
Objections  lie  against  the  neighbouring  Islands  (4,  p.  349). 
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In  contrast,  Bermuda  offered  an  opportunity  for  development  where  the 
minds  of  the  students  would  be  safeguarded,  while  the  governing  part  would 
be  easier  and  better  contented  with  a  small  stipend  and  a  retired  academic 
life  in  a  comer  “from  where  avarice  and  luxury  are  excluded,  than  they  can 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  full  trade  and  great  riches,  attended  with 
all  that  high  Living  and  Parade  which  our  Planters  affect”. 

Conception  of  the  College 

The  Governing  Body  would  be  comprised  of  people  motivated  not  by 
economic  gain  but  by  missionary  ijeal.  They  would  need  to  be  men  of  pmd- 
ence  and  competence  as  well,  and  if  such  were  not  available  than  the  Mis¬ 
sion  and  the  College  would  be  in  an  luifavourable  position.  Fortunately 
Berkeley  was  able  to  announce  the  fact  that  several  persons  of  excellent 
character  were  willing  to  embark  upon  the  scheme.  Indeed  in  the  petition 
forwarded  praying  for  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  the  first  three  Fellows 
were  actually  named. 

The  proposed  college  was  to  be  self-governing.  The  original  Fellows  would 
elect  additional  Fellows  to  the  number  of  nine,  and  thereafter  vacancies 
would  be  filled  by  election.  The  college  would  be  a  corporate  body,  having 

I  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  and  would  make  statutes  and  ordinances  for 
its  own  regulation.  It  would  have  the  exclusive  right  to  teach  the  liberal 
arts.  ( It  was  largely  on  these  terms  that  a  Charter  was  granted  for  St.  Paul’s 
College  in  Bermuda). 

In  actual  practice  the  scheme  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure.  The 
situation  in  Bermuda  was  not  as  ideal  geographically  as  Berkeley  had  thought; 

!  consequently  the  project  was  not  organically  connected  with  any  society. 

[  Further  the  scheme  was  limited  in  its  app^.  It  pre-supposed  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  English  in  the  plantation  for  the  provision  of  local  facilities, 

;  and  at  the  same  time  took  an  incredibly  naive  view  of  the  process  and  pos- 
j  sibilities  of  conversion  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  project  originated  outside  the  societies 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  was  conceived  in  good  will,  but  it  was 
j  not  a  natural  growth  in  keeping  with  the  values  and  attitudes  prevailing  or 
F  ix)ssible  within  those  societies.  Enthusiasm  generated  from  a  distance  could 
■  not  make  up  for  the  practical  defects  of  the  scheme. 

I  As  an  “imperial”  project  it  had  also  to  face  the  competition  of  other 
■  demands  which  appealed  to  charitable  impulses.  Enthusiasm  of  a  general 
support  became  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  special  purpose  and  many  of  the 
original  supporters  of  the  scheme  defected  and  gave  their  strength  to  other 
projects.  Berkeley’s  own  continued  interest  and  enthusiasm  contrasted  strongly 
with  politicians  like  Walpole,  who  was  cynically  wishful  of  withdrawing  his 
promise  of  support. 

CODRINGTON  COLLEGE 

Shortly  before  Berkeley  made  his  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  the 
college  in  Bermuda,  there  arose  within  the  West  Indies  proper  the  conception 
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of  an  institution  which  would  perform  a  like  function.  Christopher  Codring- 
ton  left  his  estates  in  Barbados  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  express  desire 

to  have  the  plantations  continued  entire  and  three  hundred  Negroes  at  least  always 
kept  thereon,  and  a  convenient  number  of  Professors  and  Scholars  maintained  there, 
all  of  them  to  be  under  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  who  shall  be  obliged 
to  study  and  practice  Pliisick  and  Chirurgery  as  well  as  Divinity,  that  by  the  apparent 
usefidness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind  they  may  both  endear  themselves  to  the 
people,  and  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  men’s  souls  whilst  they 
are  taking  care  of  their  bodies,  but  the  particulars  of  the  constitutions  I  leave  to  the 
Society  comprised  of  wise  and  good  men  (29,  App.). 

Codrington  showed  a  double  loyalty  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Although  born  in  the  West  Indies  he  had  been  educated  in  England. 
In  the  same  will  in  which  he  made  the  bequest  to  the  S.P.G.  he  left  to  his 
former  college  (All  Souls,  Oxford)  his  collection  of  books,  as  well  as  a  sum 
of  money  to  build  a  library  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  also  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  taken  home  and  buried  in  the  college  ante-chapel. 

The  benefaction  of  Codrington  came  at  a  favourable  moment  for  the  S.P.G. 
because  at  the  time  active  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  question  of 
baining  missionaries  for  the  West  Indian  field.  The  area,  being  theoretically 
better  provided  for  than  many  others  did  not  always  receive  such  anxious 
attention.  But  in  the  very  year  of  the  bequest  the  society  had  discussed  the 
best  means  of  training  young  scholars  as  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies  and 
Bishop  Wilson  of  Man  had  actually  proposed  a  scheme  for  setting  up  a 
training  scheme  in  his  owti  diocese. 

The  scheme  for  the  college  in  Barbados  did  not  proceed  at  all  smoothly 
during  the  first  few  years.  There  were  many  contributory  reasons.  One  was  that 
the  management  of  the  estates  from  afar  posed  particular  problems  that  were 
not  lessened  by  the  mixture  of  an  educational  and  a  business  venture.  Peri¬ 
odically,  too,  the  devastation  of  hurricanes  was  encountered.  But  the  most 
important  difficulty  lay  in  the  shortage  of  potential  scholars.  The  white  upper 
class  was  extremely  small  and  the  mass  of  the  population  from  whom  poor 
scholars  might  have  been  drawn  were  excluded  by  their  status  from  partici¬ 
pation.  Consequently  the  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  which 
could  help  to  meet  this  difficulty.  This  was  not  founded  until  1743;  two  years 
later  it  was  opened  as  a  school  with  a  schoolmaster,  usher  and  twenty-three 
scholars.  Without  that  step  collegiate  education  would  have  been  impossible. 
“Education  in  the  islands”,  writes  one  historian,  “was  indeed  so  lacking  that 
without  a  school  as  the  first  step  there  could  be  no  students  capable  of  the 
college  training  intended  by  Codrington”  (65,  p.  160). 

Previously,  educational  work  had  had  to  be  limited  to  the  catechizing  of 
the  slaves.  Here  we  see  the  same  general  problem  to  be  found  in  the  efiFort 
made  by  Berkeley.  The  universal  mission  of  the  Church  is  seen  as  over-riding 
the  master-slave  relationship;  the  differences  in  social  position  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  belief  in  spiritual  equality.  However,  in  so  far  as  this  leads 
to  material  equality  such  as  in  the  provision  of  education,  a  contradic- 
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tion  develops  betw'een  the  social  order  based  on  principles  of  equality  and 
the  missionary  impulse  of  the  Church. 

This  position  of  a  limited  development  of  the  school  system  continued 
without  much  variation  until  the  period  of  emancipation.  The  Church,  like 
all  other  West  Indian  institutions,  faced  a  crisis  with  the  growing  threat  of 
emancipation,  and  in  response  there  was  a  greater  concern  with  evangelizing. 
The  new  climate  of  opinion  led  to  a  changed  organization  of  the  Church, 
but  had  relatively  little  effect  on  Codrington  as  a  centre  of  higher  learning. 
The  main  effort  was  directed  towards  the  evangelizing  of  the  masses,  and 
tliis  task  was  of  such  formidable  proportions  that  “higher  education”,  except 
in  its  relevance  to  this  particular  problem,  could  arouse  little  concern.  Just 
previous  to  emancipation  there  had  been  a  great  revival  of  Church  life  under 
the  inspired  leadership  of  Bishop  Coleridge  and  it  is  only  in  this  period  that 
one  can  begin  to  speak  with  any  exactitude  of  Codrington  as  a  seat  of  higher 
education.  Under  Bishop  Coleridge  Codrington  Grammar  School  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  true  College  designed  to  train  men  for  ordination.  Instruction 
proceeded  in  the  homes  of  individuals  until  in  1830  the  College  proper  was 
opened.  According  to  Thompson  “twelve  foundation  scholars  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  and  three  exhibitioners  were  soon  added;  five  came  from  islands  other 
than  Barbados”. 

If  the  foundp.Hon  had,  up  to  the  period  of  reform,  produced  only  one 
ordinand  from  the  West  Indies,  the  case  for  reform  would  appear  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  and  its  later  success  outstanding.  Yet,  the  reforms  did  not  satisfy,  in 
retrospect  at  any  rate,  some  Anglican  clergy.  Bishop  Caldecote,  who  himself 
served  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  the  author  of  the  interesting  and  informative 
work  “The  Church  in  the  West  Indies”  (12)  was  somewhat  critical  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  trust  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  in  fact  administered. 

The  proper  procedure,  he  thought,  would  have  been  for  the  Church  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  —  an  act  for  which  there  was 
precedent  in  earlier  Church  history.  As  it  was,  he  notes  with  some  regret 
that  the  Church  retained  its  slaves,  and  at  the  time  of  emancipation  received 
compensation  like  any  common  slave-holder  while  the  amounts  derived  from 
this  compensation  still  went  towards  the  upkeep  of  Codrington.  Similarly,  he 
thought  there  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  trust  when  its  proceeds 
were  diverted  from  its  main  purpose  towards  that  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
grammar  school  for  the  upper  classes  of  Barbados. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  dominant  trend  of  thought  at  the  time.  The 
attempt  of  Bishop  Coleridge  to  turn  the  trust  back  to  its  original  purpose 
met  with  some  resistance,  as  Caldecott  writes: 

Bishop  Coleridge  met  with  opposition  from  within  Barbados  itself;  there  was  in 

I  the  colony,  and  still  is,  an  invincible  conviction  that  the  benefics  of  the  foundation 

belong  principally  to  that  island,  ignoring  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  property 
was  devised  away  from  the  Codrington  family  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  the  wel- 

ifare  of  the  West  Indian  group  at  large.  Even  Sir  R.  Schomourgk  the  historian  of 
Barbados,  judicious  as  he  usually  is,  thought  the  change  unwise;  but  later  on  he 
came  round  to  acknowledge  that  the  Bishop  and  the  S.P.G.  were  right  .  .  .  (22). 
The  post-emancipation  period  was  dominated  by  two  facts,  the  energy  of 
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Bishop  Rawle  who  finally  placed  the  College  on  a  truly  sound  academic 
footing,  and  the  establishment  of  a  special  affiliation  with  Durham  University. 
During  Rawle’s  administration  the  controversy  again  arose  as  to  whether  the 
endowment  should  be  used  entirely  for  collegiate  purposes,  or  should  be 
used  for  a  grammar  school  and  for  exhibitions  to  England.  But  Bishop  Rawle 
succeeded  in  w4nning  Coleridge’s  battles  over  again.  This  victory  together 
\vith  the  energy,  devotion  and  scholarship  of  Rawle,  ensured  the  future  of 
Codrington  as  a  collegiate  institution. 

The  other  main  development  was  the  association  of  the  College  with  Dur¬ 
ham.  The  preferred  system  —  and  this  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Barbadians 
showed  themselves  to  be  no  different  from  the  other  West  Indian  islands  —  was 
for  secondary  education  to  be  provided  in  Barbados  followed  by  higher 
education  in  England.  In  addition  there  was  the  further  problem,  that  of  the 
recognition  accorded  by  the  local  community  to  degrees  taken  locally.  This 
affected  not  merely  the  graduates  who  went  out  into  occupations  such  as 
teaching,  but  Codrington  College  as  an  institution  itself,  since  there  were 
occasions  when  the  College  had  some  of  its  own  graduates  on  the  staff.  Thus 
Caldecott  writes  of  Mr.  Webb,  who  succeeded  Rawle  to  the  Principalship 
that  “though  lacking  the  prestige  of  having  been  at  an  English  University” 
he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  College  a  sense  of  earnestness  and  seriousness. 

The  connection  with  Durham  ensured  some  minimum  recognition,  but 
nevertheless  the  degree  obtained  at  Codrington  still  continued  to  possess  the 
stigma  of  the  “external”  degree  and  the  negative  evaluation  given  to  all  local 
institutions.  One  reflection  of  this  attitude  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
more  important  island  scholarship  was  given  for  study  abroad,  while  the  less 
important  “Barbados  scholarship”  was  awarded  for  attendance  at  Codrington 
College.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  negative  evaluation  of  the  local  insti¬ 
tution  was  unjustified.  Codrington  offered  the  narrowest  range  of  choice.  The 
original  intention  that  “Chirurgery  and  Physick”  should  be  taught  as  the 
basis  of  the  evangelizing  was  never  seriously  implemented,  though  steps  in 
the  direction  of  instruction  were  continuously  made  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  spirit  of  the  trust. 

When  the  College  was  opened  in  18.3.5  there  were  in  addition  to  the  six¬ 
teen  charity  students,  one  student  of  medicine  and  a  lay  student,  but  the 
college  soon  came  to  be  primarily  a  theological  college  with  some  instruction 
in  the  classics,  with  a  mere  genuflectior.  in  the  direction  of  medicine.  The 
opportunities  offered  for  a  classical  education  were  of  some  importance  for 
the  area,  since  in  many  of  the  secondary  schools  classics  were  still  considered 
essential  and  there  was  need  for  trained  teachers  in  this  field. 

At  the  time  of  Caldecott’s  writing  (1898)  the  College  was  planning  to 
have  an  establishment,  modest  enough,  of  this  order:  “A  Principal,  a  Chap¬ 
lain,  a  tutor,  a  Chaplain  to  the  estate,  a  medical  lecturer,  and  a  teacher  of 
Hindi  and  Urdu,  six  foundation  scholars,  a  theological  scholar  for  each  West 
Indian  island  in  part  supported  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  four  island  scholars  from 
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Barbados,  two  Leacock  students  (a  Barbadian  endowment)  a  Rawle  scholar¬ 
ship  and  Powder  students  for  missionary  work”.  The  development  of  both 
statf  and  students  was  then  envisaged  as  proceeding  on  a  small  scale  —  the 
high  water-mark  being  reached  in  1886  when  there  were  twenty-six  students 
in  the  College. 

!Yet  Caldec'ott  was  sure  that  the  College  had  served  the  West  Indies  and 
Barbados,  more  particularly  the  latter  island.  Although  tire  Advisory  Council 
contained  the  bishops  of  the  various  Dioceses  of  the  West  Indian  province, 
it  in  fact  functioned  as  an  exclusively  Barbadian  institution,  as  the  other  two 
bishops  were  rarely  able  to  attend. 

In  the  hght  of  Caldecott’s  criticism  of  the  acceptance  of  the  trust  and  the 
general  nature  of  contemporary  West  Indian  social  structure  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  most  of  the  students  at  the  time  of  his  writing  were  white.  The 
College  had  however  produced  a  few  Negro  and  coloured  graduates  including 
past  and  present  superintendents  of  the  Pongas  Mission  in  West  Africa.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1830  to  1895,  373  students  passed  through  the  College.  Of 
these  135  became  assistants  and  licentiates  and  a  similar  number  were  actu¬ 
ally  ordained. 

An  assessment  of  the  work  of  Codrington  is  given  by  the  historian  Klingberg 
in  Codrington  Chronicle  (36);  and  the  College  emerges  in  a  favourable  light. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  assessing  tlie  role  of  the  College  that  the  number  of 
students  who  received  higher  education  of  any  sort,  whether  within  or  without 
the  West  Indies  was  severely  limited.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Codrington,  by  ensunng  a  limited  supply  of  classical  teachers,  and  by  giving 
some  special  significance  to  this  institution  helped  to  reinforce  the  traditional 

I  biases  of  West  Indian  education. 

The  College  continued  along  its  accustomed  path  in  the  twentieth  century, 
no  fundamental  alterations  being  made  in  its  curriculum  or  its  general  role. 
Caldecott  thought  that  Codrington  could  look  back  with  pride 

upon  its  first  scholar  Bishop  Jackson  and  his  successor  the  fourth  Bishop  Branch, 
West  Indians  lx)rn  and  educated  and  honoured  Bishop  of  Antigua;  upon  capable 
and  devoted  clergy,  upon  some  intelligent  planters  and  some  able  lawyers  who  laid 
at  least  the  foundation  of  their  academic  studies  in  the  College  and  upon  all  the 
rank  and  file  of  those  who  were  to  undertake  their  life-work,  having  learnt,  without 
leaving  West  Indian  .soil,  the  joy  of  having  an  Alma  Mater  of  their  own.  The  pre¬ 
servation  to  West  Indians  of  this  institution  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  their  self- 
respect  and  progress. 

Yet,  when  some  forty  years  later  the  Irvine  Committee  investigated  the 
possibility  of  establishing  higher  education  in  the  area,  the  Committee  recom- 
I  mended,  precisely  in  the  interest  of  self-respect  and  progress,  an  institution 
of  an  entirely  different  order.  This  put  the  College  in  a  state  of  crisis,  and 
once  the  idea  arose  that  a  new  institution  of  higher  education  should  be 
established  instead  of  utilizing  Codrington  as  a  nucleus,  a  whole  range  of 
!  problems  developed. 

I  “Should  Codrington  l)c  affiliated  to  the  new  College?”  one  Churchman  posed  the 

l>roblcin,  “or  should  it  le.ave  the  wider  arts  and  education  to  the  new  university  and 
^  concentrate  upon  theological  training  and,  if  they  so  wished,  a  Caribbean  division 
j  of  the  American  Church?  Towards  the  latter  course  the  society  in  consultation  with 
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the  bishops  decisively  turned;  it  was  wholly  in  harmony  with  General  Codrington’s  I 
intentions;  it  would  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  province.  The  ideal  course  | 
would  have  been  for  one  of  the  English  religious  communities  to  undertake  the  | 
charge”  (65).  | 

Eventually,  a  religious  brotlierhood  was  in  fact  found  willing  to  undertake  | 
this  task.  By  this  time  the  wheel  had  turned  full  circle  and  Codrington,  which 
had  been  largely  identified  tlu-oughout  the  greater  part  of  its  history  with 
Barbados,  was  resuming  its  place  as  part  of  the  province  of  the  Americas.  I 
At  the  same  time  West  Indian  nationalism  was  in  search  of  a  university 
which  would  be  in  keeping  with  its  national  aspirations,  and  Codrington  { 
on  examination  was  found  wanting.  One  reason  was  the  insular  identification 
of  the  institution  which  made  it  difficult  for  it  to  appear  a  national  insti¬ 
tution.  Another  was  the  relative  shift  in  the  status  of  Barbados.  From  being 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Southern  Caribbean,  the  island  had  gradually 
receded  in  importance.  She  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  communications  with 
the  outside  world;  and  a  decisive  blow  had  been  struck  to  her  position  of 
West  Indian  leadership  when  the  decision  was  made  to  place  the  West  Indian 
Agricultural  College  in  Trinidad  because  of  the  shortage  of  available  space 
in  Barbados.  | 

Another  great  change  that  had  taken  place  also  affected  tlie  claim  of  Bar-  j 
bados.  Codrington  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of  England  was  ^ 
an  established  Church  and  still  retained  its  denominational  character.  In  all  i 
the  other  areas  of  the  West  Indies  except  Barbados  the  Church  had  become 
disestablished,  and  all  the  Christian  denominations  placed  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing.  The  climate  of  opinion  had  even  reached  the  stage  where  it  was  possible 
to  conceive  of  and  in  some  cases  actually  implement  schemes  of  government  | 
grants  to  non-Christian  religions.  | 

Again,  the  process  of  secularization  of  life,  although  not  proceeding  at  as  1 
fast  a  pace  as  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  I 
lead  to  a  decline  in  the  respect  accorded,  and  the  importance  attached,  to 
the  ministry.  The  dominant  conception  of  a  university  continued  to  be  that 
of  professional  education,  but  in  terms  of  social  status  and  the  material  values  I 
wliich  now  flourished  the  ministry  as  a  calling  and  a  profession  had  suffered  | 
considerably.  The  process  of  secularization  had  proceeded  even  further  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Irvine  Commission  not  only  did  not  give  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  theological  training  but  showed  no  serious  concern  with  ' 
a  Christian  basis  for  university  education  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  like  manner  the  classical  foundations  of  education,  both  in  its  higher  I 
branches  and  on  its  lower  levels,  had  been  shaken  throughout  the  British-  | 
speaking  world.  There  may  be  a  rational  defence  for  a  continuance  of  classical  | 
education  as  one  of  the  many  sources  of  a  liberal  education,  but  the  exclu-  I 
sive  concern  of  Codrington  with  a  classical  education  indicated  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  institution  had  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  was  a  ; 
relic  of  the  past.  | 

Theology,  from  being  the  heart  and  centre  of  learning,  had  now  been  1 
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placed  on  tlie  fringe.  To  Codrington  medicine  was  to  have  be^'n  used  for  the 
more  important  task  of  winning  over  men’s  souls,  but  to  the  Irvine  Com¬ 
mittee  the  problem  of  a  medical  school  was  in  itself  of  cardinal  importance; 
the  justification  being  the  training  of  the  professional,  and  the  material  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  area.  Again,  we  shall  see  that  the  other  successful  attempt  at 
higher  education  in  the  area  in  the  twentieth  century— the  Imperial  College 
of  Tropical  Agriculture— was  also  concerned  with  material  values  rather  than 
with  things  of  the  spirit. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  a  concern  with  spiritual 
values  had  been  entirely  absent  from  the  Irvine  Commission.  Rather  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  values  considered  important  had  changed.  It  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationalism  that  determined  the  range  and  scope  of  the  institution 
the  Commission  proposed  to  establish.  It  was  the  justification  for  the  location 
of  the  institution,  its  unitary  nature,  and  the  common  condition  of  residence 
which  they  advanced.  Codrington,  Classics  and  Christianity  were  therefore 
irrelevant  to  their  main  considerations. 

PHua.iPPo’s  Plan  for  a  College  in  Jamaica 

It  is  clear  that  the  peculiarities  of  West  Indian  social  structure  under 
slavery  precluded  the  development  of  any  effective  provision  for  higher 
education.  It  might  be  anticipated  thereafter  that  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery  more  thought  would  be  given  to  the  question  of  higher  education.  In 
actual  practice  concern  with  this  problem  took  a  considerable  time  to  emerge, 
for  the  problem  of  incorporating  the  former  slaves  into  the  social  order  after 
emancipation  w!as  so  vast  that  priority  had  to  be  given  to  the  immediate 
and  practicable  tasks  in  this  connection. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  concern  with  education,  but  this  was  largely  of 
a  missionary  character  and  had  as  its  aim,  in  the  first  place,  the  preparation 
of  the  apprentices  for  their  new  freedom,  and  secondly  as  wide  an  extension 
of  education  as  possible  for  the  masses.  Moreover,  conversion  to  Christianity 
could  not  await  the  achievement  of  literacy,  and  in  fact  the  inculcation  of 
Christian  values  per  se  had  inevitably  to  be  given  as  much  importance  as 
formal  schooling.  Yet  there  was  some  concern  with  the  general  problem  of 
education. 

The  awakened  interest  in  higher  education  that  came  with  emancipation 
is  reflected,  for  instance,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  of 
July  21,  1838.  This  took  cognizance  of  the  “Plan  for  a  College  in  Jamaica” 
that  was  being  canvassed  in  the  island  and  gave  it  qualified  support.  The 
plan  as  outlined  by  the  newspaper  appears  to  have  envisaged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five  professors,  and  the  location  of  the  college  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts. 

These  proposals  were  welcomed  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  who  looked 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  an  institutio  i  which  would  crown  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  render  unnecessary  the  voyage  to  England  to  seek  a  higher 
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education.  Among  difficulties  tliat  were  envisaged  were  tlie  problems  of  cost 
and  the  problem  of  control.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  institution  was 
placed  at  £50,000  and  the  salaries  of  £500,  while  sufBcient  to  satisfy 
young  men  of  talent,  was  considered  unlikely  to  attract  the  “able  professors” 
that  the  proposers  envisaged.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  there  should 
be  a  consolidation  of  existing  trust  funds;  but  tliis  seemed  incompatible  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  existing  schools  should  act  as  feeder  to  the  University. 
The  relatively  minor  objection  was  raised  that  the  college  should  be  situat^ 
in  town  rather  than  the  countryside,  the  cool  and  salubrious  atmosphere 
having  to  be  weighed  against  the  additional  c*ost  of  having  to  provide  special 
housing. 

In  the  matter  of  control,  the  questions  raised  were  the  degree  of  govern¬ 
ment  participation,  the  amount  of  autonomy;  but  no  definitive  answer  was 
given  to  tlie  problem. 

This  concern  for  university  education  in  Jamaica  clearly  preceded  the  fact 
of  emancipation  but  was  given  a  further  impetus  by-  that  event.  Similar 
developments  in  “higher  education”  took  place  in  Trinidad,  where  the 
Catholic  autliorities  founded  their  own  secondary  schools,  and  in  British 
Guiana  in  1842,  when  Queen’s  College  was  founded  by  the  Church  of  England 
authorities  in  imitation  of  King’s  College,  London. 

In  Jamaica  itself,  these  proposals  came  to  naught,  but  the  Nonconformist 
missionaries  soon  recognized  the  need  for  the  raising  of  a  native  ministry 
and  took  steps  for  the  creation  of  theological  seminaries.  Thus  the  United 
Presbyterians  established  a  Theological  Hall  in  Montego  Bay  ( 1843 )  and  the 
Baptists  a  seminary  at  Calabar.  Intimately  linked  with  this  problem  was  that 
of  providing  a  native  body  of  teachers  for  the  schools  and  to  *hese  seminaries 
there  were  soon  attached  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the 
course  of  time  lx)th  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians  developed  secondary 
school  sections  to  meet  the  rising  demand.  There  was  a  parallel  but  less  last¬ 
ing  development  among  the  Anglicans  (27). 

There  were  continued  attempts  however  to  direct  attention  to  the  problems 
of  university  teaching  within  the  area.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Phillippo  who 
had  been  a  Baptist  Missionary  in  Jamaica  since  1823,  and  who  had  long  been 
an  advocate  of  a  university  in  the  island,  published  his  book  Jamaica,  its 
Past,  Present  and  Future  (50),  in  which  he  argued  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
African  race  to  intellectual  and  social  equality.  Contrary  to  the  dominant 
belief  of  his  time  he  was  convinced  of  the  capacity  of  the  African  to  make  , 
his  full  contribution.  [ 

To  realize  these  anticipations  (of  siieli  proj»ress),  he  wrote,  notliint’  is  required  t 
but  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  scheme  of  social  education  among  the  ^ 
more  respectable  classes  of  the  c-oloured  and  black  population.  These  advantages,  1 
now  the  exclusive  inlieritance  of  tlieir  brethren  of  a  fairer  skin,  must  be  extended  to 
them  and  seminaries  of  learning  and  of  science  be  raised  and  consecrated  to  their  use.  ^ 

To  achieve  this  end  of  ensuring  that  intelligent  and  aspiring  youth  should  I 
have  “the  means  of  assembling  in  halls  of  their  own,  safe  from  the  taunts  of  f 
folly  and  pride”,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Jamaica, 
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modelled  on  the  newly -established  University  College  in  London.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  an  institution  would  be  the  most  glorious  compensation 
which  the  British  pubhc  could  award  these  former  slaves  —  and  compensation 
was  their  due.  The  university  envisaged  would  have  many  functions,  but 
clearly  for  Phillippo  the  most  important  was  the  creation  of  intellectual  and 
social  equality,  so  tliat  black  and  coloured  could  “take  their  proper  place  in 
the  republic  of  letters”. 

While  Philhppo’s  appeal  for  funds  and  support  Was  primarily  to  the  British 
public,  it  was  dso  addressed  to  coloured  people  “abroad”.  In  the  course  of 
his  work  he  also  disclosed  that  he  had  some  years  earlier,  even  before  eman¬ 
cipation,  issued  a  prospectus  in  Jamaica  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
college. 

In  tlie  Appendix  to  his  book  he  published  a  detailed  prospectus  for  a  col¬ 
lege  which  would  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  youtli  of  Jamaica  in  langu¬ 
ages  and  the  various  departments  of  science.  Anyone  wishing  for  a  higher 
education  at  that  time  had  to  go  to  Europe  and  America.  This  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  wealthy  proprietors,  while  it  totally  excluded  from  higher 
education  “the  intermediate  section  of  the  community  now  rapidly  increasing 
in  number  and  respectability”. 

In  the  proposed  college  religious  and  political  party  distinctions  would  not 
be  made  and  there  would  be  complete  liberty  of  conscience;  sound  scholar¬ 
ship,  good  morals,  virtuous  habits,  industry  and  talent  would  constitute  the 
only  bases  of  instruction. 

The  proposal  was  made  that  a  committee  should  be  fonned,  at  any  time 
favourable  to  the  scheme,  to  push  forward  with  its  practical  organization. 

Organization  of  the  College 

The  college  was  to  be  based  on  the  model  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
with  a  curriculum  including  public  lectures  by  the  professors,  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  students  and  frequent  essays  to  be  written  on  the  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  professors  themselves  should  be  men  of  high  distinction  and 
of  unquestionable  moral  character  and  liberal  sentiments.  Their  salaries  were 
to  be  met  by  lecture  fees,  students’  fees  and  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the 
general  public. 

The  instruction  that  was  to  be  given  would  not  be  vocational  in  character. 
As  a  beginning  there  would  be  teaching  in  languages  (Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  to  which  French  and  Spanish  should  be  added);  logic  and  philo- 
I  Sophy,  including  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  moral  philosophy  and 
\  political  —  the  latter  of  which  involves  the  principles  of  political  economy 

I  and  jurisprudence;  and  natural  sciences  (botany,  chemistry  and  natural  liis* 

tory).  There  might  also  be  included  “some  practical  courses”,  but  a  few  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  useful  arts,  engineering  and  manufactures  might  perhaps  satisfy 
,  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 

j  While  there  would  be  no  direct  vocational  education  the  institution  “would 
I  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  young  men  designed  for  the  Christian  mission 
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previously  to  their  entering  a  course  of  theological  study”  as  well  as  to  those 
who  had  already  passed  through  a  theological  college.  In  the  same  category 
as  this  latter  group  would  be  placed  people  preparing  for  the  superintendence 
of  normal  schools. 

While  its  purpose  would  primarily  be  to  train  young  men  immediately  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  the  business  of  active  life  in  any  respectable  situation,  it 
would  be  open  to  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  in  the  professions  to  attend  occa¬ 
sional  lectures. 

Although  the  college  was  to  be  situated  in  Jamaica  it  appears  to  have 
been  designed  to  serve  the  larger  West  Indian  area.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  course  of  time  when  the  college  had  made  a  sufficient  impact  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  islands  and  even  in  Africa  a  charter  might  be  obtained  from  Great 
Britain. 

Other  Projects:  Grey,  Harris 

While  Phillippo’s  scheme  for  a  College  was  most  articulate  about,  and 
fitted  in  most  appropriately  with,  the  concern  with  “Negro  education”  that 
followed  emancipation,  there  were  others  who  showed  an  interest  in  this 
problem  of  higher  education.  Thus  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  in  1850  discussed  the  general  problem  of  the 
pro\ision  of  education  in  the  island  and  made  reference  to  the  current  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  advisability  of  starting  a  Church  of  England  college.  As  a 
good  Churchman,  he  stated,  he  was  all  in  favour  of  the  idea,  yet  he  thought 
that  in  tlie  particular  circumstances  of  the  colony,  with  its  many  religious 
persuasions,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  legislature  to  support  such  a  [ 
college.  What  was  desirable  was  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  which 
professors  in  the  sciences  and  in  arts  would  give  lectures  w'hich  would  be  [ 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  i 

No  exact  details  of  the  proposals  were  laid  down  but  the  principle  was  |' 
clear.  As  in  the  case  of  Trinidad  with  Lord  Harris,  the  solution  of  the  multi-  : 
religious  problem  was  through  a  secularization  of  education.  In  both  cases  i 
the  solution  seemed  to  lie  in  a  distinction  between  instruction,  the  mere  ^ 
imparting  of  information,  and  other  educative  influences.  ^ 

In  other  islands  emancipation  also  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  provision,  : 
within  the  territory,  of  facilities  which  could  previously  only  be  obtained  S 
abroad.  In  Trinidad  the  Catholics  started  secondary  schools  to  meet  the  [■ 
crisis  faced  by  the  changed  economic  position  of  the  planters;  but  concern  ^ 
with  “higher”  education  really  began  with  the  scheme  of  Lord  Harris.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  scheme  of  Ward  Schools,  and  Divisional  Schools  with  a  college 
providing  a  liberal  education  at  the  apex.  The  implementation  of  the  scheme  I 
by  his  successors  was  however  very  simple,  but  the  notion  of  a  college  of  I 
higher  education  survived  and  was  the  basis  of  Keenan’s  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a  University  College  of  the  West  Indies.  ^ 

The  crisis  provoked  by  emancipation  undoubtedly  produced  a  certain 
measure  of  nationalism  and  a  greater  self-reliance  among  the  West  Indian 
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upper  classes.  In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  emancipation  was  an  imposed  solution, 
it  led  to  a  larger  measure  of  West  Indian  “autonomy”  and  this  undoubtedly 
caused  the  society  to  look  after  the  provision  of  its  own  needs.  Emancipation 
laid  the  basis  for  a  West  Indian  conununity  and  nation,  but  it  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  break  the  organic  connection  vith  England.  For  the  rest  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  society  was  largely  content  with  the  provision  of 
secondary  education  for  the  middle  classes,  with  those  who  could  afford  it 
joining  the  upper  classes  in  sending  their  children  abroad. 

Yet  the  concern  with  higher  education  continued,  and  it  is  to  the  intermit¬ 
tent  attempts  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  now  turn. 

The  Spanish  Town  Effort:  Queen’s  College 

Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  College  in  Jamaica,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Grey  and  Phillippo,  were  made  by  many  volun¬ 
tary  bodies  and  they  received  welcome  attention  from  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
1870  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  wrote  to  Granville,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  enquiring  what  plans  the  Government  had  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  college  in  Jamaica.  It  pointed  out  that  their  organization  would 
welcome  the  establishment  of  such  a  college,  because,  although  they  were 
averse  to  receiving  direct  grants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  educational 
work,  they  were  not  opposed  to  making  use  of  whatever  facilities  existed  for 
the  education  of  their  teachers  and  missionaries. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  reception  accorded  the  proposal  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  project  was  conceived  and  put  into  operation  during  the  period 
of  Crown  colony  rule  in  Jamaica,  indeed  only  a  few  years  after  its  establish¬ 
ment.  There  was  therefore  in  existence  a  government  anxious  to  push  forward 
with  programmes  of  reform;  on  the  other  hand  the  reaction  of  the  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  to  the  scheme  may  not  have  been  unconnected  with 
the  “monolithic”  character  of  the  new  government. 

Education  at  this  period  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Jamaica.  The  elementary 
schools  had  made  phenomenal  progress,  but  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  full  task.  Secondary  education  was  an  extremely  limited  affair.  A  few  of 
the  ancient  endowed  schools  like  Wolmer’s  and  Munro  did  provide  some  edu¬ 
cation,  but  most  of  the  secondary  schools  provided  no  more  than  a  score  of 
places  each. 

During  the  negotiations  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  was  adequate  provision  for  the  lower  class,  but  that  not  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  the  higher 
classes.  To  remedy  this  defect  he  suggested  the  “combination  of  a  public 
central  college,  where  education  of  the  highest  order  for  which  a  demand 
can  be  induced,  may  be  imparted”.  By  creating  this  centre  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  a  point  of  leverage  for  raising  the  standards  of  the  existing  secondary 
schools  would  be  established. 

The  college,  he  foresaw,  would  also  serve  the  function  of  giving  an  adequate 
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basic  education  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  the  college  itself 
would  not  be  involved  directly  in  theological  training,  which  would  be  irn- 
pm-ted  by  tutors  specially  appointed  by  the  various  denominations  themselves. 

It  was  expected  that  the  institution  would  at  first  attract  few  students 
but  that  these  would  later  be  reinforced  by  others  who  would  normally  have 
gone  to  the  United  Kingdom,  because  it  would  cost  much  less  to  be  educated 

locally.  The  college  would  be  adapted  to  local  needs.  It  would  be  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  the  old  English  and  Scottish  universities,  with  some  students  in  resi¬ 
dence  while  others  would  reside  at  home.  The  curriculum,  too,  would  be 
specially  adapted. 

‘T  am  convinced”.  Grant  wrote,  “that  to  succeed  in  this  College  and  in 
these  days,  considering  the  classes  from  whom  there  is  likelihood  of  obtaining 
students,  the  principle  of  sacrificing  general  knowledge  to  the  compulsory 
study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  of  relying  for  all  requisite  mental  culture  on 
that  study  exclusively  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  few  parents  here  who  would  desire  for  their  sons  an  education 
of  the  old  conventional  English  type;  and  that  they  would  prefer  if  they 

could  afford  it,  to  send  their  sons  to  England  for  their  education”. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  he  set  out  would  have  made  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  compulsory:  history  (ancient  and  modern),  political  and  physical  geo¬ 
graphy  and  English  literature.  These  would  be  taken  together  with  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  logic  or  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  with  further 
options  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  political  economy,  Spanish,  geology,  and 

jurisprudence.  The  dominant  conception  therefore  was  one  of  a  general  liberal 
education,  but  there  would  eventually  be  some  professional  training  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  law.  A  medical  faculty  would  act  as  a  source  of  supply  for  govern¬ 
ment  doctors,  even  though  at  the  beginning  the  diplomas  were  not  of  the 
liighest  class. 

As  in  the  previous  schemes  there  were  to  be  modest  beginnings.  The  initial 
appointments  would  be  a  Principal  and  two  professors,  and  it  was  realized 
that  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  these  appointments,  particularly  upon 
that  of  the  Principal.  What  was  required  was  not  great  scholarship  but  power 
of  adaptation  to  local  circumstances,  freedom  from  prejudice,  tact,  judgment 
and  “a  good  natural  disposition”.  These  were  required  because  everything 
would  depend  on  the  regard  w’hich  the  community  paid  to  the  university, 
for  hostility  would  kill  it.“ 

Eventually  after  much  correspondence  and  negotiation,  a  scheme  based,  in 
the  main,  on  these  proposals  was  decided  upon.  The  objections  that  had 
been  raised  to  Spanish  Town  because  of  the  threat  that  residence  in  town 
implied  to  the  morals  of  the  students  were  overridden.  It  was  decided  to  locate 
the  college  there,  making  use  of  the  government  buildings,  freed  by  the 
transfer  of  administrative  functions  to  Kingston. 

The  authorities  w'erc  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  a  scholar  of  some  repute 

aGrant  to  Secty.  of  State,  8th  July,  1870. 
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willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  running  the  college.  Those  concerned  with 
appointing  Mr.  William  Chadwick,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Tutor  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford,  to  the  Principalship  were  well  satisfied  with  the  choice.  In 
March  1873  he  took  up  his  appointment.  The  other  appointment  was  made 
shortly  thereafter;  it  was  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  as  Second  Master  of  Classics, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  English  literature  (16).  He,  too,  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  admirable  choice,  with  one  person  actually  expressing  wonder  at 
why  “a  man  with  so  fine  a  mind  and  so  attractive  a  nature”  should  leave 
England. 

The  College  itself  was  actually  ojienecl  in  September  1873,  but  did  not 
make  a  very  auspicious  start.  There  were  only  four  applications  for  entry,  of 
whom  only  one  actually  passed  the  entrance  examination;  txvo  others  later 
qualified  for  entry.  In  the  following  year  all  the  applications  for  admission 
were  rejected.  From  this  it  became  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
higher  education  had  been  seriously  over-rated.  Moreover,  the  provision  of 
a  secular  college,  however  wse  in  principle,  encountered  difficulties  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Protestant  denominations  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  body,  but  there  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  over  the 
appropriate  type  of  governing  body.  Grant’s  conception  was  of  a  completely 

secular  institution  with  theological  tutors  attached.  The  Protestant  denomin¬ 
ations  on  the  otVer  hand  wished  to  have  a  direct  hand  in  the  governance  of 
the  institution  .While  they  were  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  proviso  that  the 
college  would  not  be  subservient  to  any  one  denomination,  they  felt  that  par¬ 
ticipation  in  government  was  the  only  way  of  ensuring  that  appointments 
would  not  go  to  people  professing  principles  repugnant  to  the  Christian  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Consequently  on  the  early  death  of  the 
first  Principal  no  move  was  made  to  appoint  a  successor.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
acted  as  Principal,  but  the  attacks  on  the  institution  continued.  The  Church 
of  England  took  personal  objection  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  while  the  denomin¬ 
ations  as  a  whole  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  action  was 
most  appropriate  to  meet  the  situation. 

In  1875  Grey,  who  succeeded  Grant,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  college 
even  of  a  very  much  lower  standard  could  not  succeed  without  the  support 
of  the  protestant  religious  bodies,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  Acting  Principal  himself  had  come  (as  he  wrote  in  the  3rd 
Annual  Report)  to  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  a 
university  type  in  Jamaica  was  premature  and  that  what  was  needed  was 
the  provision  of  increased  facilities  for  secondary  education.  The  students 
who  had  presented  themselves  for  entrance  to  the  college  were  unable  to 
read  English  fluently,  or  to  spell  common  English  words  and  had  an  appall¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  history  and  geography.  Even  the  few  pupils  who  had  actually 
been  accepted  in  the  college  were  not  in  fact  up  to  matriculation  standard 
and  hence  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  curriculum  originallv  designed 
without  modification.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  upper  classes,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  government  officials  and 
the  substantial  merchants,  preferred  to  send  their  sons  to  England.  On  the 
other  hand  middle  classes,  who  could  not  afford  such  luxury,  were  unable  to 
keep  their  children  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen.  Their  limited  fin¬ 
ancial  position  was  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the  four  students  attending  the 
college.  One  of  these  had  to  discontinue  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  because  of  an  inability  to  pay  fees,  while  the  others  had  to  interrupt 
their  schooling  for  a  term  for  a  like  cause. 

What  indeed  was  happening  was  that  the  type  of  non-professional  educa¬ 
tion  that  was  being  offered  was  something  of  a  luxury  except  for  those  who 
were  intending  to  teach,  and  for  the  minority  for  whom  it  might  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  liberal  education.  There  were  no  openings  in  the  colony  for  those 
who  studied  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  middle-class  boy  who  left 
school  at  fifteen  and  went  into  business,  or  became  articled  to  one  of  the 
professions  could  compete  successfully  with  the  college  product.  The  middle 
class  therefore  regarded  the  provision  of  higher  education  not  merely  as  a 
luxury  but  a  disadvantage  because  it  delayed  the  entry  into  the  battle  of 
life  while  providing  no  compensating  gains. 

There  can  be  little  ground  for  disagreement  with  the  contemporary  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  cause  of  failure,  but  it  is  possible  that  if  the  effort  had  been 
maintained,  or  if  adequate  scholarships  had  been  given,  that  something 
resembling  a  university  type  of  education  might  have  survived.  The  very  fact 
that  it  revealed  through  its  matriculation  examination  the  weaknesses  of  the 
existing  secondary  schools  showed  not  merely  the  need  for  such  schools  but 
the  effect  which  an  institution  of  higher  learning  could  have  on  the  structure 
of  secondary  education.  However,  any  such  persistence  was  ruled  out  because 
of  the  existing  religious  situation. 

The  college  had  started  with  the  advantage  that,  although  aiming  at  uni-  f 
versity  status,  it  was  in  fact  autonomous  and  could  adjust  its  standards  to  an 
appropriate  level;  but  autonomy  in  these  particular  circumstances  was  not 
very  valuable. 

While  the  question  of  numbers  must  be  regarded  as  the  major  cause  of  I 
the  failure  of  the  Queen’s  College,  this  factor  must  be  placed  in  the  context  I 
of  other  developments,  some  of  minor  and  some  of  major  importance.  There  | 
was  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  Spanish  Town  where  the  j 
college  was  situated.  They  resented  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Kingston  I 
and  took  particular  exception  to  the  enclosure  of  the  public  square  as  a  :i 
college  sanctuary  —  a  measure  against  which  they  registered  public  protest 
in  the  form  of  a  petition. 

This  relatively  minor  point  of  opposition  was  symptomatic  of  a  largei  ? 
resistance  to  the  established  form  of  government.  Crown  colony  government,  I 
established  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  of  1865,  had  within  a  decade  become  an  I 
object  of  much  hatred  among  the  elite  groups  of  Jamaican  society.  Thel 
plans  of  the  Government,  however  wjell-conceived,  were  identified  in  the* 
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minds  of  the  educated  classes  with  paternal  despotism.  The  fact  that  the  two 
Governors,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  and  Sir  William  Grey  who  were  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  college,  came  to 
Jamaica  from  positions  in  India  helped  to  fortify  the  association  of  Crown 
colony  government  with  despotism. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  partly  for  religious  reasons  the  relationship 
of  the  college  with  the  community  was  not  of  the  best.  Grant  had  rightly 
foreseen  that  the  future  of  the  college  would  depend  to  a  large  e.xtent  on  the 
nature  of  this  relationship.  Initially,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  Spanish  Town  on  the  “Philosophy  of  History”  in  aid  of  the  college 
library  which  were  well  received  and  led  to  a  demand  for  their  extension  to 
Kingston.  But  Mr.  Grant  Allen  himself  soon  became  identified  with  heretical 
views.  In  subsequent  years  the  publication  of  his  numerous  books  including 
In  all  Shades  (a  novel  of  inter-racial  life)  a  biography  of  Darwin  and  The 
Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  indicated  the  trend  of  his  thought.  When  the 
unorthodoxy  of  his  views  were  discovered  in  Jamaica  there  was  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  him  personally.  The  Daily  Gleaner,  in  an  editorial  in  1875,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  move  that  was  on  foot  to  attack  Professor  Allen  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as  ministers  of  other  denominations.  He  was 
reported  as  being  a  disciple  of  Comte,  a  sensationalist  and  a  Darwinian;  but 
the  Gleaner  u»‘ged  caution  in  the  exercise  of  censorship  over  academic  opinion, 
and  stated  that  the  proper  place  for  the  screening  of  views  was  before  and 
not  after  appointment  (23). 

The  religious  question  was  itself  related  to  the  question  of  numbers  since 
the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  theological  tutor  attached  to  the  college 
became  transmitted  into  the  offer  of  transferring  Presbyterian  students  of 
theology  to  the  college,  provided  the  Reverend  William  Murray  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  philosophy  or  history.  But  this  in  itself  would  have  led  to  the 
immediate  recruitment  of  a  mere  handful  of  students. 

What  really  was  suggested  by  this  move  was  primarily  the  transformation 
of  the  college  into  a  theological  seminary.  Hence  it  is  of  especial  interest 
that  at  this  stage  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  college  might  be  changed 
into  a  truly  scientific  institution.  Thus  one  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gleaner 
(5th  April.  1875)  pointed  out  that  chemists  reported  a  substantial  loss 
through  inefficient  means  of  sugar  production.  These  reports  were  not  by 
“Jamaican  men”  and  “doubtless  all  these  statements  are  libels.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  yet  possible  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  production 
of  sugar  might  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  island  in  general  know 
just  a  little  more  about  their  work  in  hand”.  This  plea  for  scientific  education 
was  however  largely  ignored. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  summary  of  the  causes  of  failure  was  given  by 
the  Gleaner  in  one  of  its  editorials  (24).  After  discussing  how  “the  scheme  had 
occupied  the  consideration  of  our  best  men  for  many  years,  how  Sir  John 
Peter  Grant  announced  his  intention  to  establish  a  college  which  would  do 
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for  the  upper  classes  what  the  elementary  sehool  Was  doing  for  the  lower, 
how  he  addressed  circulars  to  the  parties  supposed  to  be  capable  of  giving 
advice  on  the  subject,  how  their  answers  wnen  received  were  set  aside”,  it 
outlined  what  it  thought  were  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  college.  Among  | 
these  were  the  unpopularity’  of  the  government  —  about  which  we  have  I 
already  commented  —  and  professional  jealousy.  But  the  additional  reasons  | 
—  the  apathy  of  the  community'  to  culture  and  the  performance  given  to  an  | 
English  education  —  help  to  place  the  problem  in  a  wider  context,  to  illumine  | 
both  the  special  case,  as  well  as  to  stress  the  continuity  of  certain  problems  I 
in  the  organization  of  higher  education  in  the  area.  I 

The  apathy  to  higher  education,  the  newspaper  argued,  was  a  fact  to  be 
deplored  and  which  was  not  easily  explained.  This  was  partly  a  result  of  the  I 
political  system,  for  a  people  deprived  of  all  share  of  guidance  in  its  public 
afiFairs  was  not  likely,  to  be  interested  in  matters  tacitly  assumed  to  be  out-  I 
side  its  ken.  The  political  system  gave  no  incentive  to  higher  education;  the  1 
latter  primarily  fitted  people  for  positions  of  high  leadersliip,  but  in  the  con-  | 
temporary  situation  the  Jamaican  Would  be  justified  in  asking:  “Education  | 
for  what  purpose?”  But  this  was  only  part  of  the  problem,  for  in  general  | 
“there  was  a  heavy  dullness  and  indifference  on  the  subject  discreditable  to  | 
us  as  a  people”.  I 

With  regard  to  the  preference  for  an  English  education,  it  was  felt  that 
people  still  preferred  to  send  their  children  abroad  as  the  standards  of  the 
English  university  were  much  higher  than  any  local  college.  (The  criticisms 
of  opponents  of  the  scheme  was  that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  award 
degrees  and  even  if  it  did  they  would  not  be  worthwhile).  The  Queen’s  | 
College  was  looked  upon  as  a  feeder  to  the  English  universities.  Attitudes  I 
on  this  problem  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  ambivalent,  since  the  main  1 
argmnents  offered  in  support  of  a  university  in  the  area  were  that  it  would  I 
bring  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  afford  to  I 
go  abroad,  and  secondly,  that  it  would  prevent  the  maladjustment  due  to  I 
the  education  of  Jamaicans  away  from  home.  I 

While  there  were  some  within  the  island  who  could  see  that  the  establish-  | 
ment  of  a  scientific  institution  in  the  island  should  be  their  patriotic  boast,  | 
and  while  others  looked  upon  opposition  to  the  college  as  suicidal,  these  I 
forces  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  give  the  college  any  chance  of  success.  I 

The  Jamaica  College  i 

The  failure  of  the  Spanish  Town  effort  led  to  a  concentration  on  secondary  ' 
education.  The  most  noticeable  features  of  this  effort  were  the  establishment  1 
of  the  Jamaica  Schools  Commission  in  1879,  the  creation  of  the  Jamaica  High 
School,  the  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1892,  the  institution  of  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations  and  the  establishment  of  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  as  the 
crowning  point  of  the  secondary  school  system.  ' 

The  Jamaica  School  Commission  was  a  special  body  created  for  adminis- 
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tering  the  Jamaica  Free  School  and  its  Trust  fund,  but  it  was  also  empowered 
to  superintend  if  necessary  other  trust  funds  of  the  secondary  schools.  This 
power  was  not  in  fact  used  but  another  result  of  this  development  is  of 
greater  relevance  to  our  interests.  The  Jamaica  Free  School  was  transferred 
from  St.  Ann  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  where  it  was  more  likely  to  recruit 
scholars.  In  1888  in  connection  with  the  High  School,  the  Jamaica  College 
was  started  and  in  1890  it  received  a  grant  of  £300  from  the  government. 
The  aims  and  objects  of  the  College  were  to  give  to  youth  a  higher  education 
within  the  island.  In  lis  most  developed  programme  it  aimed  to  educate 
people  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the  University  of  London,  to  prepare 
people  for  the  first  examination  in  science  and  medicine,  to  prepare  students 
for  the  LL.B.  degree  and  to  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  agricultural  science 
on  the  higher  levels. 

This  latter  development  was  the  product  of  the  continued  economic  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  recommendations  that  were  continuously 
made  —  and  most  noticeably  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1896  —  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  work  of  tlie  College  was  modestly  conceived.  The  Jamaica  High  School 
was  expected  to  have  about  fifty  boarding  students  and  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  to  have  some  ten  students.  After  some  ^velve  years  of  activity  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  able/o  boast  that  it  had  produced  one  person  who  had  graduated 
with  both  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  of  London  and  four  who  had  taken 
the  B.A.  degree  alone.  Several  others  had  passed  the  intermediate  and  matri¬ 
culation  examinations  and  of  the  thirty  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the 
College  a  considerable  number  could  be  found  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  island. 

It  Would  be  unfair  therefore  to  state  that  the  University  College  had  been 
without  an  impact  on  the  community.  But  Jamaica,  like  the  rest  of  the  West 
Indies,  faced  a  severe  economic  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  search  for  possible  reduction  in  all  fields  of  ex¬ 
penditure  including  education. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  College,  with  only  one  pupil  preparing  for 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Schools  examination,  came  under  scrutiny.  In  1899  the 
vote  of  £300  was  reduced  to  £50,  but  this  reduction  in  income  was  strongly 
and  successfully  protested  against  by  the  Jamaica  Schools  Commission.  In  a 
statement  issued  in  this  connection  members  argued  that  the  activity  of 
school  and  college  could  not  be  regarded  separately  but  rather  as  hvo 
branches  of  a  joint  institution.  The  association  was  of  mutual  benefit  and  it 
was  impossible  to  curtail  the  activities  of  one  without  doing  damage  to  the 
other  (32). 

The  Jamaica  College  offered  the  opportunity  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
a  European  education  of  getting  a  university  training.  It  was  a  desirable  and 
legitimate  ambition  of  the  youth  of  Jamaica  to  aspire  to  such  education  and 
if  the  College  were  abolished  it  would  place  the  Jamaican  at  a  disadvantage 
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in  competition  for  employment.  The  College  \Mas  also  able  to  point  to  its 
role  in  supplying  the  secondary  schools  with  teachers  and  in  supplementing 
the  work  of  those  institutions. 

After  consideration  and  re-consideration  of  the  question  of  higher  education 
the  College  emerged  victorious  with  the  recommendation  that  the  grant  be 
continued.  This  success  was  reflected  in  the  change  in  1902  of  the  name  of 
the  institution  to  the  “Jamaica  College”.  In  spite  of  this  reprieve  however  the 
collegiate  department  never  flourished.  There  was  some  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  science,  but  this  never  came  to  fruition,  and  the  final 
developments  in  agricultural  teaching  were  on  an  enlarged  and  independent 
basis.  The  College  continued  to  advertise  its  collegiate  department  until  as 
late  as  1908  but  instead  of  listing  the  subjects  oflFered  a  brief  notice  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  facilities  available  in  the  collegiate  department  could  be  re¬ 
quested  from  the  principal. 

The  failure  of  the  College  as  an  institution  of  higher  education  lay  again 
in  the  narrowness  of  secondary  education  and  in  the  superior  facilities  avail¬ 
able  abroad  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  At  this  period  students  were 
discovering  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  possible  places  of  training.  Of 
special  interest  in  this  connection  was  the  relatively  high  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  literary  side  which  the  College  was  able  to  maintain.  Thus  one 
graduate  in  Canada,  while  enthusing  over  the  facilities  for  the  student  of 
science  and  medicine  which  that  country  offered,  warned  of  the  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  arts  degree  —  a  standard  which  would  easily  be  surpassed  by  the 
student  at  Jamaica  College. 

In  these  discussions  of  higher  education  at  the  turn  of  the  century  we  find 
a  continuation  and  even  an  accentuation  of  the  conflicting  attitudes  over 
higher  education  in  the  West  Indies  rather  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thus  Mr.  Capper  who  wrote  a  report  on  the  system  of  education  in  Jamaica 
waxed  equally  enthusiastic  for  both  the  provision  of  scholarships  abroad  and 
facilities  for  higher  education  at  the  University  College.  Similarly,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  reported  on  the  system  of  education  in  1898  approved  of  the 
provision  of  both  local  and  foreign  opportunity  for  study  (14). 

The  end  of  the  century  saw  the  turning  away  from  the  idea  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  merely  as  the  provision  of  cheap  facilities  to  meet  the  educational 
frustration  of  youth.  While  this  conception  persisted  in  an  attenuated  form 
throughout  the  twentieth  century  it  was  replaced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
social  contribution  which  a  university  could  provide,  of  which  the  supply 
of  trained  youth  was  only  one.  These  developments  within  the  area  running 
parallel  with  other  developments  outside,  led  to  the  literary  aspects  of  higher 
education  coming  to  have  an  increasingly  minor  part  in  the  schemes  for 
higher  education  that  developed.  | 
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Keenan’s  Conception  of  a  West  Indian  University 

Shortly  before  the  experiment  in  Jamaica  had  started,  there  was  a  like  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Southern  Caribbean  with  the  problem  of  higher  education  in  the 
area.  The  most  important  of  these  discussions  of  higher  education  was  in 
Trinidad-  In  that  island  emancipation  had  provoked  a  concern  with  educa¬ 
tion  which  was  given  a  national  framework  by  the  work  of  Lord  Harris  who 
introduced  a  system  of  secular  education.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  college  led  to  a  sharp  religious  controversy.  The  matter  was  further 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church 
and  the  concern  with  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  to  which  this 
led. 

Trinidad,  a  territory  conquered  from  the  Spanish  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  presented  a  somewhat  different  picture  from  Jamaica  and  the  older 
British  colonies.  Its  dominant  culture  was  Catholic  French  and  Spanish,  while 
its  new  political  regime,  its  main  body  of  governmental  officials  and  new 
settlers  were  British  and  Protestant.  The  multi-national  and  multi-cultural 
atmosphere  immensely  complicated  the  solution  of  the  religious  question. 

The  system  established  in  1856  by  Lord  Harris  proved  unable  to  sustain 
the  assaults  launched  upon  it  by  its  Catholic  critics  who  had  earlier  given 
a  passive  acquiescence.  In  1869  as  a  result  of  the  protests  and  petitions  of 
the  Catholic  community  and  hierarchy  Mr.  Patrick  Keenan,  an  Inspector  of 
the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education,  was  sent  out  to  report  on  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  education  in  the  island.  His  report  was  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
as  the  religious  question  affected  the  field  of  secondary  education  Mr.  Keenan 
was  led  into  a  consideration  of  what  he  called  the  “higher  schools”  and  through 
this  into  the  more  general  field  of  higher  education. 

The  "higher  schools”  in  the  island  were  the  Government  Queen’s  Collegiate 
School  established  in  1856  and  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
started  a  few  years  later  by  the  Catholics  in  protest  against  secular  education. 
Unlike  the  Government  school  it  received  no  aid  from  the  state  and  yet 
Keenan  was  able  to  show  from  his  analysis  of  the  enrolment  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  school  was  in  fact  essentially  a  Rrotestant  School  patronized  largely  by 
public  servants  while  the  Catholic  College  was  clearly  more  of  an  indigenous 
institution. 

Mr.  Keenan  was  able  to  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  denominational 
principle  which  he  thought  should  govern  primary  education  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  higher  schools.  In  this  discussion  of  the  problem  of  these  higher 
schools,  Mr.  Keenan  was  drawn  into  a  general  consideration  of  the  need  for 
adequate  provision  for  higher  education  within  the  area,  and  he  advocated 
in  fact  the  establishment  of  a  University  of  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  general  aspect  of  this  subject  Mr.  Keenan  wrote; 

But  there  is  a  view  of  colonial  education  which  happily  can  be  considered  without 
reference  to  the  conflicts  of  the  religionists  and  the  secularists.  I  refer  to  the  abrupt 
termination  which  takes  place  in  the  education  of  nine  out  of  ten  young  men  at 
that  period  when  the  intellect  is  ripest  for  study  and  when  the  nature  of  true 
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scholarship  is  beginning  to  disclose  itself.  European  boys  on  quittinj;  the  seminary  be-  | 
come  stuaents  in  a  university.  The  Trinidad  boys  on  the  contranr  have  to  turn  at  I 
the  same  stage  to  tlieir  homes  and  bid  a  goodbve  t(v  their  books.  They  have  no  uni-  I 
versity  to  go  to  unless  at  enormous  exi>ense  and  unless  they  travel  4,(K  0  miles  from  j 
their  fathers’  homes.  1 

Other  colonies  have  their  universities,  why  have  the  West  Indies  no  university?  t 
But  the  sacrifices  which  a  colonist,  especially  one  in  moderate  circumstances,  has  to  I 
make  in  order  to  obtain  a  university  degree  are  of  a  most  serious  character.  Of  this  I 
I  have  had  ample  evidence,  of  the  anguish  suffered  by  parents  who  have  to  send  I 
their  children  4,000  miles  away,  and  \^o  can  see  little  or  nothing  of  them  during  | 
their  scholastic  career  (paras.  175-178).  1 

While  Keenan  referred  to  this  field  as  non-controversial,  there  was  however  i 
a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  to  his  proposals.  The  idea  of  travelling  to  1 
Europe  for  higher  education  still  received  much  approval  and  was  defended  | 
both  on  general  grounds  and  the  special  ground  of  health.  It  must  be  remem-  I 
bered  in  this  connection  that  the  French  creole  eleinent  remained  for  a  long  1 
time  anxious  to  preserve  its  distinctive  French  culture  and  to  maintain  the  I 
connection  with  France.  There  was  some  resistance  to  the  process  of  Angli-  I 
cization,  and  the  visit  to  Europe  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  essential  part  j 
of  cultural  defence.  The  problem  of  higher  education  was  therefore  not  merely 
of  the  location  but  of  the  type  and  quality  as  well. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  European  education  did  not 
impress  Mr.  Keenan,  and  he  was  most  forthright  in  his  advocacy  of  a  uni¬ 
versity.  His  idea  was  that  there  should  be  a  single  university  for  the  whole 
of  the  West  Indies.  Its  seat,  he  thought,  should  be  in  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  central  colonies.  In  this  respect  either  Jamaica,  Trinidad  or  Bar- 
bados  was  considered  suitable  because  of  the  size  of  the  wiiite  population 
in  those  islands.  In  saying  this  he  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  fewness  | 
in  number  of  the  coloured  students  in  the  higher  schools.  But  extraneous  mat-  | 

ters  may  have  influenced  his  position  since  the  university  as  he  conceived  it  | 

would  be  separate  from  the  constituent  colleges  affiliated  to  it.  Most  likely  | 

it  was  the  composition  of  the  governing  body,  the  staff  and  fellows  of  the  1 
university  that  he  had  primarily  in  mind.  I 

Thir:  concern  with  the  white  population  should  not  be  misconstrued,  for  | 

Mr.  Keenan  was  quite  explicit  on  the  point  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  I 

affiliation  of  a  college  to  the  university  should  be  that  it  welcome  students  | 

irrespective  of  class,  colour,  or  race.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Queen’s  I 

Collegiate  school  at  the  time  specifically  excluded  “illegitimates”  from  attend¬ 
ing. 

The  university  was  to  have  been  a  purely  examining  body  doing  no  teach¬ 
ing  whatsoever.  It  would  be  governed  by  a  Council  comprised  of  Fellows 
who  would  include  senior  officials  in  the  colonial  service  and  high  Church 
dignitaries,  and  the  academic  body  was  to  be  clearly  subordinate  to  it. 

Keenan’s  conception  was  West  Indian  and  so  he  had  to  make  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  governance  of  so  extended  a  university.  In  each  area  other  than 
the  island  in  which  it  was  located  it  would  be  connected  with  a  Deputy 
Council,  which  would  in  fact  be  the  Board  of  Education  for  that  colony.  The  ) 

function  of  the  Deputy  Council  would  be  to  examine  and  approve  any  schools  I 
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or  colleges  which  apphed  for  affiliation,  and  in  each  area  they  would  award 
result-fees  in  accordance  with  the  successes  achieved  at  the  university  exam¬ 
inations. 

In  the  event  of  the  more  general  scheme  for  a  University  of  the  West  Indies 
not  being  approved  Keenan  suggested  tliat  the  functions  of  the  Deputy 
Council  should  be  conducted  by  tlie  Board  of  Education.  The  expenses  of 
the  university  because  of  its  purely  examining  function  Would  not  be  heavy 
and  Keenan  envisaged  the  expense,  as  far  as  Trinidad  was  concerned,  could 
be  met  by  savings  through  the  re-organization  of  secondary  education. 

Although  Keenan’s  notions  were  tied  to  certain  narrow  conceptions  such 
as  payment  by  results,  and  non-academic  control  not  usually  associated  with 
a  university,  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  his  university  to  provide  education  of 
a  higher  kind  than  that  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  time.  His  idea  of  a 
constituent  college  for  tlie  unit  was  that  it  should  have  a  preparatory  pre- 
collegiate  side  but  that  the  college  itself  would  make  broad  offerings  in  the 
realm  of  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  philosophy. 

In  connection  with  the  role  of  the  constituent  colleges  we  must  \’iew  the 
suggestion  in  the  light  of  the  general  concern  with  the  question  of  superior 
forms  of  education.  This  concern  led  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  to  the  experiment 
at  Spanish  Town,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  organization  of  that  project 
the  idea  of  colleges  in  Jamaica,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  concentrating 
on  special  individual  lines  was  mooted  by  Grant.  In  British  Guiana  the  Queen’s 
College,  started  as  an  Anglican  school,  but  in  receipt  of  government  support 
became  around  this  time  a  centre  of  discussion.  It  was  decided  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  provide  for  education  in  the  higher  schools  in  the  absence  of 
any  endow^  schools  in  the  community.  Governor  Longden,  in  advocating 
this  policy,  was  quite  explicit  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  supply  univer¬ 
sity  education  and  that  the  duty  owed  by  the  government  to  the  community 
would  be  fully  satisfied  by  supplying  pre-university  education. 

In  Trinidad  itself  Keenan’s  suggestion  had  some  slight  but  not  very  lasting 
effect.  In  the  reconstruction  that  followed  his  report  a  Royal  College,  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  College  Council  and  to  which  other  institutions  could  be  affili¬ 
ated,  was  set  up.  And  this  final  organization  continued  for  nearly  another 
half  century.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  “higher 
education”  that  would  be  provided  at  the  college  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Solicitors’  Ordinance  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  exemption  of  examin¬ 
ations,  the  certificate  of  having  passed  the  highest  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  on  the  same  level  as  a  degree  from  a  British  university. 

However,  in  practice  no  autonomous  examination  system  ever  developed, 
and  the  final  result  was  the  placing  upon  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  the  responsibility  for  the  external  university  local  examinations,  from 
which  it  had  hitherto  escaped.  Material  provision  for  the  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  of  secondary  education  was  never  made,  so  the  question  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  College  into  an  institution  of  higher  learning  never  really 
arose. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  Schemes 

The  outcome  of  all  the  nineteenth  century  schemes  for  “higher  education" 
are  so  similar  as  to  suggest  both  a  relative  uniformity  in  the  social  structure 
of  tlie  islands  and  a  similar  cause  of  failure.  In  British  Guiana  Queen's  Col¬ 
lege  became  transferred  at  tlie  time  of  the  Keenan  and  Spanish  Town  affairs 
into  a  Government  school,  but  here  there  was  a  clear  recognition  that  the 
urgent  need  was  for  secondary  education.  Governor  Longden  aimed  at  no 
university  standards  but  considered  that  once  the  Government  had  made 
provision  for  schooling  up  to  university  entrance,  it  had  fulfilled  its  duty  to 
the  community.  Both  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  the  grandiose  schemes  had  to 
be  reduced  to  this  level. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  attempts  in  Trinidad  and  at  the  University 
College  in  Jamaica  was  the  attempt  to  link  university  education  witli  teacher  I 
training.  Tliis  “unification”  of  the  educational  system  had  partially  been  I 
achieved  in  Jamaica  in  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Baptists  and  Presby¬ 
terians,  where  theological  institution,  local  school  and  high  school  went  hand 
in  hand;  but  the  main  effort  of  the  Mico  normal  schools  and  other  training 
colleges  was  made  largely  without  reference  to  the  secondary  or  university 
systems  of  education. 

The  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  failed  in  Trinidad  and  received  only  partial 
success  in  Jamaica,  since  provision  was  made  for  the  entry  of  trained  teachers 
into  the  University  College.  But  the  class  cleavages  of  West  Indian  society 
were  much  too  sharp  to  allow  of  an  easy  integration  of  the  school  systems 
which  catered  in  the  main  for  different  sections  of  the  community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  nineteenth  century  schemes  in  Jamaica  wiere 
plans  for  “colleges”  conceived  along  relatively  simple  lines.  The  revolution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  science  and  scholarship  had  no  impact  on  these 
conceptions.  A  few  books,  a  few  scholars,  and  some  examinations  —  these 
were  what  constituted  the  true  university.  Hence  the  argument  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  that  it  was  cheaper  to  educate  people  locally  than  to  send  them 
abroad.  But  this  was  an  argument  soon  to  lose  the  superficial  validity  which 
it  possessed. 

De\’elopments  in  the  T^vENTIETH  Gentury:  Higher  Agricultural  Education  | 

Higher  education  was  largely  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  for  I 
the  professions,  and  the  development  of  institutions  of  higher  education  had  I 
to  await  the  period  when  these  classes  were  suflBciently  concerned  with  their  ! 
ovm  problems  to  wish  to  have  adjustments  made.  Further  it  depended  on  [ 
tlie  establishment  of  an  educational  system  on  a  suflBciently  firm  base  to  1 
provide  a  sufficiency  of  aspirants  for  higher  education.  The  period  of  tlie  h 
nineteenth  century  therefore  can  best  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  consoli-  | 
dation  and  growth  which  made  the  developments  in  the  twentieth  century  | 
possible. 
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The  first  field  in  which  the  need  for  adaptation  became  apparent  was 
that  of  agriculture.  The  dependent  character  of  the  West  Indian  economy 
was  not  changed  by  emancipation,  and  West  Indian  planters  continued  to 
think  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  of  their  ills  as  flowing  from  miscon¬ 
ceived  imperial  policies.  Major  attention  was  paid  to  persuading  the  imperial 
government  of  the  error  of  its  ways  to  the  relative  neglect  of  that  re-organiz¬ 
ation  of  the  economy  which  might  have  otherwise  resulted. 

The  early  attempts  at  higher  education  showed  little  of  the  impact  of  the 
environment.  In  the  early  scheme  of  Phillippo’s  the  only  adjustment  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  light  of  local  needs  was  the  inclusion  of  Hebrew  among  the 
dead  languages  that  were  to  be  taught. 

By  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century'  the  continued  crisis  of  the 
economy  caused  concern  with  the  question  of  the  development  of  new  crops 
and  greater  efficiency  in  production*.  The  economic  crisis  led  to  a  fiscal  crisis, 
which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1883  to  enquire  into 
the  financial  condition  of  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands  (J7“).  Following 
the  publication  of  the  report  Mr.  Daniel  Morris  of  Kew  Gardens  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  series  of  botanical  stations  in  the  West  Indies  could  play  an 
important  part  in  helping  to  rescue  the  area  from  its  economic  plight.  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  series  of  these  stations  was  established  and  Mr.  Morris  himself 
became  Director  of  Plantations  in  Jamaica.  These  botanical  stations  helped 
to  introduce  a  new  outlook  on  agriculture  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
development  of  higher  agricultural  training  in  the  area. 

Around  this  time,  too.  Sir  Frederick  Harrison,  who  was  attached  at  the 
time  to  Harrison  College,  Barbados,  suggested  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  Barbados  and  the  Principal  of  Codrington  College  that  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  should  be  undertaken  at  that  institution.  However,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  did  not  approve  the  scheme,  be¬ 
cause,  Harrison  believed,  it  wjas  thought  that  such  activity  would  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  institution. 

In  many  of  the  individual  territories,  as  for  instance  in  Trinidad  in  1890, 
committees  were  established  to  enquire  into  the  problem  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  concern  with  this  problem  led  in  Jamaica  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Farm  School  at  Hope.  These  early  beginnings  received  a  tremendous 
impetus  as  a  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1896  (17**).  This 
Commission  had,  as  its  technical  adviser,  Mr.  Daniel  Morris  who  had  returned 
to  England  to  a  post  at  Kew  Gardens.  He  produced  a  special  memorandum 
which  was  issued  together  with  the  report,  in  which  he  urged  the  creation 
of  a  special  Department  of  Economic  Botany  for  the  West  Indies.  This  idea 

iwas  accepted  by  the  Commission  in  their  report.  As  a  result,  shortly  after  its 
publication  an  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  was  set  up  in  the  West 

Indies  with  Mr.  Morris  as  its  first  Director. 

I  The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  was  not  directly  concerned  with 

^  aFor  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  see  (3). 
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higher  agricultural  education  in  the  area.  Its  terms  of  reference  limited  it  | 
to  research,  to  the  running  of  agricultural  departments  in  the  smaller  islands,  I 
to  advising  and  consulting  with  the  relevant  departments  in  Trinidad  and  I 
Jamaica,  and  to  the  calling  of  periodic  conferences  in  the  islands.  However, 
since  as  a  Research  Institute  it  operated  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
since  it  was  concerned  with  the  spread  of  top-level  knowledge  and  research 
findings,  the  Imperial  Department  went  step  by  step  into  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  very  first  inter-colonial  conference  that  was  called  under  its  auspices 
the  question  of  higher  agricultural  education  was  raised.  The  Rev.  W.  Simms, 
who  was  Principal  of  the  University  College  in  Jamaica,  discussed  this  prob¬ 
lem.  He  believed  that  the  persons  actually  conducting  experimental  work  at 
tlie  botanic  stations,  together  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  | 
Gardens  and  the  Curator  of  the  Jamaica  Institute  should  provide  the  lectures.  I 
This  course  of  action  was  spelled  out  in  terms  of  Jamaica  with  which  he  was  [ 
most  familiar  but  it  was  intended  to  be  the  protot)pc  for  development  in  I 
the  other  areas.  He  did  not  think  that  the  experimental  stations  could  give,  | 
as  tliey  stood,  a  complete  collegiate  course  of  agricultural  teaching.  Rather, 
the  work  would  be  directed  towards  the  secondary  schools.  However,  he 
added  that  there  ought  to  be  students  holding  agricultural  scholarships  who 
would  also  engage  in  practical  agricultural  training  after  completion  of  their  | 
secondary  school  course  (58). 

The  concern  with  higher  agricultural  education  was  therefore  minimal  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  to  be  almost  entirely  superseded  by  con¬ 
centration  on  the  problems  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  similar  point  of  view  was  professed  by  Professor  D’.Albuquerque  of  Bar¬ 
bados  who  spoke  on  the  teacliing  of  agricultural  science  in  schools  and  colleges  { 
and  raised  some  of  the  same  points.  He  had  found  that  even  where  agricul-  I 
tural  training  was  provided  as  at  Harrison,  students  still  gave  as  their  occu-  f 
pational  preferences  the  professions  of  doctor,  dentist,  engineer,  electrical  j 
engineer,  barrister,  the  public  service,  and  only  rarely  that  of  planter.  j 

This  was  also  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Daniel  Morris,  who  on  opening  the  j 
discussion  had  said:  | 

So  far  little  or  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  that  direction.  In  consequence  the  ! 
students  attending  the  higher  educational  institutions  turn  their  attention  towards  F 
the  learned  professions  and  towards  government  clerkships.  Both  these  are  now  over-  | 
crowded  while  the  better-paid  appointments  connected  with  scientific  agriculture  are 
filled  from  outside.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  agriculture  a  popular  and  remunera¬ 
tive  career  for  young  men  in  the  West  Indies.  To  do  this  woula  be  an  effective  means 
of  generally  increasing  the  resources  of  the  colonies.  It  is  understood  that  the  training 
in  agriculture  given  in  European  centres  is  not  suited  to  men  who  are  destined  for 
tropical  planting.  Such  men  are  always  taught  among  the  explicit  circumstances  of 
the  temperates. 

The  problem  was  therefore  recognized  as  a  many-faceted  one.  Even  if  there 
were  some  diflFerences  of  emphasis  as  to  methods  of  procedure  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  very  little  advance  could  be  made  in  the  elementary  school  and  ■ 
in  the  extension  services,  until  advance  had  been  made  on  the  somewhat  ■ 
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liigher  levels  by  training  what  was  essentially  conceived  of  as  an  agricultural 
elite. 

Some  efforts  at  the  introduction  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  were  made 
but  were  not  altogether  successful.  Compulsory  agriculture  introduced  into 
the  secondary  schools  soon  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  examination  questions 
themselves  had  been  based  largely  on  agriculture  in  temperate  regions.  In 
some  of  the  islands  agricultural  scholarships  were  introduced  permitting 
students  to  study  abroad.  But  this  was  not  an  adequate  means  of  meeting 
the  situation,  for  as  the  Imperial  Commissioner  had  stressed  what  was  needed 
was  training  in  local  conditions  in  tropical  agriculture. 

In  part  the  situation  was  met  by  the  institution  of  special  cadetships  in 
agriculture  by  which  students  on  completion  of  their  formal  schooling  could 
serve  their  apprenticeship  at  botanic  stations.  This  was  tried  in  particular  in 
St.  Kitts  and  Antigua.  In  1908  there  were  also  instituted  correspondence 
courses  under  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  provided  for 
a  preliminary  examination  to  test  fitness  for  the  course,  an  intermediate  and 
a  final  examination;  but  the  scheme  met  with  little  success. 

The  problem  of  higher  education  in  agriculture  came  up  again  most  sharply 
at  the  Agricultural  Conference  of  1912.  The  need  for  expanded  research  in 
various  aspects  of  West  Indian  agriculture  as  well  as  its  usefulness  was  be¬ 
coming  increaringly  more  patent.  The  area  had  become  accustomed  to  “Pro¬ 
fessors”  and  “Lecturers”  who  had  both  an  academic  and  a  practical  interest 
in  agricultural  matters.  In  the  meanwhile,  precisely  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  scientfic  institution  in  the  area,  the  Agricultural  Departments  tended  to 
be  staffed  by  scientific  specialists  rather  than  general  agriculturalists.  The 
experiments  in  the  training  of  an  agricultural  elite  had  not  yielded  worth¬ 
while  results.  The  need  for  general  agricultural  training  and  for  separating 
specialist  research  from  general  administrative  work  were  also  therefore 
becoming  apparent. 

At  this  conference  support  for  the  work  being  done  on  the  spot  came  from 
a  visiting  member  of  the  Entomological  Research  Committee  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  remarks  are  of  some  interest  because  they  reflect  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  all  work  “on  the  spot”  in  the  underdeveloped  terri¬ 
tories,  with  its  tendency  to  project  an  overall  superiority  on  to  the  more  de¬ 
veloped  country.  After  explaining  the  work  of  his  Committee  in  England  he 
urged  that  this  could  never  take  the  place  of  research  in  tlie  tropics,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  expenditure: 

Persons  who  had  to  find  the  money  in  those  colonies  would  say  here  was  an  avoid¬ 
able  expense,  but  he  believed  that  if  they  tried  to  ascertain  what  was  Ijeing  lost  by 
damage  through  insects,  they  would  open  their  eyes  and  spend  a  little  time  more 
in  combating  the  pests  ...  A  suggestion  had  been  made  to  liim  that  he  should  sub¬ 
mit  some  report  embodying  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  if  he  were  capable 
of  doing  it  he  did  not  think  it  was  the  right  thing  (47). 

This  stress  on  the  need  for  original  research  rather  than  reliance  on  authori¬ 
tative  opinion  was  underlined  by  other  speakers.  The  difficulties  of  con- 
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ducting  such  research  in  the  circumstances  led  to  a  realization  of  the  need 
for  mutual  contact  and  stimulation  and  hence  for  the  provision  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  The  most  powerful  advocate  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  was  Dr.  A.  Fredholm  from  Trinidad.  The  need  was  imperative  and 
had  been  recognized  in  the  past.  The  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  had  failed  because  responsibUity  for  this  task  had  been  a  subsidiary 
task  allotted  to  organizations  formed  for  an  essentially  different  purpose. 
Since  no  trained  teachers  in  agricultural  science  had  regularly  been  employed, 
the  training  given  had  not  been  thorough. 

Fredholm  was  firmly  of  tlie  opinion  that  scholarships  to  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  would  not  meet  tlie  requirements.  On  this  point  he  could  speak  with 
authority  because  he  had  himself  been  European-trained  and  had  faced  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  principles  and  techniques  he  had  learnt  to  essentially 
different  conditions.  Normally  several  years  must  elapse,  he  argued,  before  the 
European-trained  person  could  make  practical  use  of  the  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  he  had  received. 

The  creation  of  an  adequate  school  presented  special  difficulties  because 
of  the  separation  of  the  colonies;  but  in  his  opinion  this  could  be  met  by  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  colonies,  while 
the  agricultural-botanical  stations  which  were  in  the  smaller  colonies  could 
be  transferred  into  local  agricultural  schools. 

In  contrast  to  several  previous  opponents  who  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  trained  agriculturalists,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was.  He  gave  estimates  of  the  average  earnings  of  professional 
people  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  the  civil  service,  on  the  basis  of  a 
questionnaire  which  had  been  sent  out  to  merchants  and  agriculturalists.  He 
argued  that  the  prospective  earnings  of  the  professional  agriculturalist  were 
higher.  West  Indians  had  showed  themselves  willing  to  enter  into  remunera¬ 
tive  professional  employment,  and  this  would  hold  true  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  just  as  it  did  writh  the  other  professions  (25,  26). 

These  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  grew  in 
strength  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  both  inside  and  outside  governmental 
circles.  Among  the  strongest  of  supporters  of  the  project  was  Sir  Norman 
Lamont,  and  in  view  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Imperial  College  and  its  subsequent  development  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine 
his  ideas. 

The  Views  of  Sir  Norman  Lamont 

In  some  respects  at  any  rate  Sir  Norman  Lamont  can  be  considered  to  be 
a  typical  West  Indian.  He  came  from  a  family  with  interests  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  equally  at  home  in  England  and  the  West  Indies.  He  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  West  Indian  and  served  both  as  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
as  a  nominated  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Trinidad. 

In  some  respects,  however,  he  was  untypical  in  that*  his  interest  in  the 
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broader  West  Indian  cause  was  larger  than  merely  one  of  defence  of  the 
interests  of  the  upper  classes.  A  hberal  in  England,  somewhat  more  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  West  Indies,  he  never  ceased  to  concern  himself  with  West  Indian 
problems. 

In  the  Empire  Review  of  August  1902  Sir  Norman  put  forward  arguments 
for  more  agricultural  education  of  the  higher  sort  (38).  The  cause  of  West 
Indian  backwardness,  he  asserted,  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a 
super-abundance  of  cheap  and  unskilled  labour,  and  in  the  second  place  there 
was  an  extreme  scarcity  of  skilled  scientific  direction.  With  regard  t"  the  latter 
factor  he  pointed  out  that  the  West  Indies  were  fighting  against  *hc  skill  and 
science  of  Europe  and  America  with  a  hopelessly  inadequate  technical  know¬ 
ledge.  The  time  was  past  when  raw  youths  could  be  sent  out  from  England 
to  take  up  the  role  of  overseers  in  the  sugar  plantations.  But  even  a  person 
possessed  of  technical  knowledge  would  find  himself  snowed  under  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  masses  of  unskilled  labour.  This  was  in  the  field;  in 
the  sugar  factory,  of  course,  the  need  for  trained  people  was  even  more 
marked.  If  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  was  to  be  saved  the  men  of  the 
old  regime  would  have  to  go. 

To  replace  them  West  Indians  should  be  recruited.  “Why  is  it”,  asked  Sir 
Norman,  “that  among  young  men  born  and  bred  in  the  West  Indies  and 
therefore  acclimatized,  we  see  no  competition  for  positions  of  trust  on  the 
sugar  plantations  and  factories?”  The  answer  surely  did  not  lie  in  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  salaries  since  those  in  kindred  occupations  and  the  overcrowded 
professions  were  not  particularly  high.  The  answer  lay  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  industry  through  trained  West  Indian  intelligence.  The  sugar 
industry  should  be  directed  by  West  Indian  brains,  worked  by  West  Indian 
labour  and  ultimately  financed  by  West  Indian  capital. 

The  great  need  in  the  West  Indies  was  for  a  University  of  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culture  which  would  provide  the  necessary  training  for  West  Indians  in  the 
field  upon  which  their  permanent  prosperity  depended.  The  newly  formed 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  he  considered  to  be  the  nucleus  of  such 
a  university,  but  something  more  permanent  and  with  deeper  roots  in  the 
area  w'as  needed. 

At  present,  however,  the  work  of  the  Department  is  largely  thrown  away.  No 
number  of  agricultural  conferences  will  conquer  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  West 
Indian  planter,  nor  pamphlets  uproot  his  prejudices.  The  only  way  of  introducing 
improved  methods  is  by  invigorating  the  West  Indies  with  a  constant  stream  of  men, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  best  and  latest  theory  and  equally  acquainted  with  its 
practice;  men  who  will  not  merely  advise  in  passing;  but  who  will  take  up  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  various  islands,  and  by  the  superiority  of  their  achievements  convince 
their  old-fashioned  neighbour  of  the  efficiency  of  their  methods. 

The  proposed  university  would  be  a  common  concern  of  all  the  West  Indian 
colonies  and  should  be  established  even  if  it  meant  a  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  doctors;  the  health  of  the  body  politic  would  benefit  from  absorbing 
a  little  less  medicine  and  a  little  more  chemistry.  The  teaching  staff  should 
be  comprised  of  first-rate  men,  and  at  least  five  different  courses  should  be 
offered  —  a  sugar  course,  a  commercial  course,  a  cocoa  course,  a  course  of 
tropical  horticulture  and  a  course  of  forestry. 
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The  organization  of  the  proposed  university  was  spelled  out  in  some  detail. 
The  curriculum  would  include  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  chemistry, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  with  shopwork  and  drawing,  forestry, 
botany,  veterinary  science,  entomology,  horticulture,  geology,  physics  and 
“last  but  not  least”  commerce.  The  university  should  be  free,  but  there  would 
be  a  matriculation  examination  and  sessional  examinations  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  standards.  The  college  would  award  its  own  degrees  after  attendance 
at  courses  from  one  to  five  years,  but  special  provision  would  be  made  for 
occasional  students. 

Sir  Norman’s  desire  for  a  technical  and  scientific  training  was  not  in  any 
way  balanced  by  a  concern  for  a  liberal  or  traditional  education.  He  thought 
that  the  existing  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  become  feeders  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  but  they  should  not  “be  permitted  to  paralyze  its  usefulness  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  inclusion  of  subjects  more  fitted  for  the  entrance  examination  of 
a  mediaeval  university  than  of  a  modern  college.  Greek,  Latin  and  Euclid 
should  in  general  be  excluded  from  the  entrance  examination  of  a  West  In¬ 
dian  University”.  But  it  would  include  modern  studies  such  as  English,  French, 
matliematics  and  geography.  No  provision  was,  however,  made  for  teaching 
these  subjects  at  the  university  level. 

The  suggested  location  of  the  university  was  in  Barbados  because  of  its 
central  situation  and  bracing  climate,  and  it  was  to  be  residential;  on  it  could  I 
be  an  experimental  sugar  estate  with  a  modern  sugar  factory  which  would  be  | 
entirely  run  by  students  in  the  final  year  of  their  course.  This  principle  of 
apprenticeship  was  to  apply  also  to  the  students  of  cacao  culture,  fruit  culture 
and  forestry.  Theoretical  instruction  was  to  be  completed  by  practical  train¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  university  would  be  situated  in  Barbados,  it  would  be  West 
Indian  in  its  scope,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  the  students  would  be  drawn 
from  that  population,  but  because  it  would  still  be  imperative  to  provide 
experimental  stations  in  the  other  islands.  These  experimental  stations  should 
specialize  in  the  crops  best  suited  to  their  respective  localities,  e.g.  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  in  Jamaica,  forestry  in  Trinidad,  cacao  in  Grenada,  or  Trinidad,  stock 
breeding  in  Jamaica  or  Tobago,  and  they  would  be  affiliated  to  the  West 
Indian  university. 

Sir  Norman  believed  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  university  would  not 
meet  with  the  difficulty  which  had  always  surrounded  all  efforts  at  educa¬ 
tional  reform  —  the  religious  question.  Since  neither  theology  nor  history  were  | 
to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  university  (which  might  with  greater  | 
propriety  have  been  called  a  Technical  or  Agricultural  College)  religious  f 
controversy  would  be  avoided.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students  could 
thus  be  safely  left  to  tlie  religious  denominations  without  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  the  college. 

Students  trained  in  the  university  would  be  well  prepared  for  the  battle 
of  life  and  would  be  able  to  command  salaries  representing  remarkably  high 
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interest  upon  the  national  capital  invested  in  their  education.  It  was  only  by 
so  doing  that  the  West  Indies  would  be  able  to  compete  with  other  sugar- 
producing  countries,  since  these  other  places  all  employed  technically  trained 
people. 

The  only  alternative  to  these  proposals  was  the  employment  of  American- 
trained  agriculturalists,  and  for  the  West  Indian  parent  anxious  to  avoid  the 
over-crowded  professions  of  medicine  and  law,  the  sending  of  his  son  to  the 
United  States  for  training.  Thus  an  educational  link  would  be  added  to  the 
economic  chain  that  was  binding  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  and 
hence  the  unity  of  the  Commonwealth  wiould  be  threatened. 

Characteristically  Sir  Norman  ended  on  this  note: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  won  for  himself  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  West  Indian 
people  a  place  occupied  by  one  of  his  predecessors  at  the  Coloniid  Office,  and  I  pre¬ 
dict  with  confidence  that  if  out  of  the  germ  of  his  “Imperial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  he  evolves  an  agricultural  mechanical  and  commercial  university,  he  will 
not  only  restore  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  West  Indies  but  immeasurably 
strengthen  the  bonds  that  unite  them  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Sir  Norman  never  wavered  from  his  belief  in  the  utility  of  a  narrow  tech¬ 
nical  education,  and  he  continued  to  poke  fun  at  the  West  Indian  obsession 
with  the  learned  professions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  observe  that  his  own 
concern  with  agriculture  was  in  its  way  obsessional.  That  a  graduate  should 
be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  any  department  in  a  sugar  plantation  —  that  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  criterion  by  which  the  institution  was  to  be 
judged.  This  conception  of  training  was  narrowly  professional,  the  model  be¬ 
ing  the  State  University  of  Louisiana.  The  conception  was  thus  essentially  a 
static  one  and  although  the  university  was  conceived  as  contributing  directly 
to  increased  economic  well-being,  it  was  not  considered  that  it  would  have 
any  serious  impact  on  the  social  structure.  The  research  functions  were  clearly 
to  be  subordinated  to  training.  In  this  respect  at  any  rate  the  “university” 
institution  that  eventually  evolved  out  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  fundamentally  at  variance  with  Sir  Norman’s  conception. 

Among  the  changes  that  took  place  in  Sir  Norman’s  thought  was  that  he 
came  to  favour  the  location  of  the  proposed  College  in  Trinidad  rather  than 
Barbados,  with  a  transfer  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
former  island.  He  also  envisaged  a  close  connection  between  the  universities 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  proposed  Agricultural  College,  arguing  that  the 
establishments  of  Readerships  in  Tropical  Agriculture  in  the  universities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  not  enough.  An  Agricultural  College  not 
of  university  rank  would  not  have  the  desired  impact  on  the  West  Indian 
community  wjhereas  a  university  would  be  too  costly  an  affair.  The 
answer  was  therefore  an  Agricultural  College  of  university  standing.  The 
need  for  higher  training  which  Sir  Norman  stressed  was  at  the  expense  of 
education  on  the  lower  levels.  It  was  necessary  to  educate  the  generals  and 
admirals  of  the  industrial  force,  he  argued,  before  teaching  drill  to  Tony 
Atkins  or  Jack  Jones.  Yet  after  the  establishment  of  the  College  the  need 
for  something  more  than  a  high-level  imperial  institution  became  apparent, 
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and  Sir  Norman  saw  the  urgent  neetl  for  a  Farm  School,  part-secondary  in 
character,  which  would  supplement  the  work  of  the  Imperial  College  (40,41). 

Another  strong  advocate  of  an  agricultural  institution  was  Sir  Francis  Watts 
who  worked  for  many  years  in  the  area  and  became  head  of  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  whose  opinions  were  of  great  weight  in  the 
final  phase  of  decision  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  (74,  75).  In  a 
speech  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  1917,  he  gave  a  brilliant  historical 
account  of  the  development  of  agricultural  departments  and  the  way  their 
functions  had  been  spread  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  more  local  knowledge 
(74).  The  lecture  had  special  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  departments  had  been  forced  to  employ  specialists  rather  than  general 
agriculturalists.  While  tlieir  work  had  been  invaluable,  the  present  position  1 
needed  to  be  radically  remedied.  “We  are  now  confronted  in  the  tropics”,  he  I 
argued,  “with  the  necessity  of  tackling  agricultural  problems  of  great  com-  I 

plexity,  concerning  which  our  guides  in  other  countries  and  our  textbooks 
are  unable  to  help  us”. 

What  was  needed  was  an  agricultural  college  which  would  engage  in  | 

research,  but  which  would  be  associated  with  a  Department  of  Agriculture  J 

so  that  it  might  tackle  relevant  rather  than  esoteric  problems.  Such  a  college 
would  offer  instruction  both  to  those  who  were  going  to  be  engaged  directly 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  to  those  who  merely  needed  background  information 
for  Afferent  purposes.  Like  nearly  all  others  who  had  concerned  themselves 
with  the  problem  he  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  such  an  institution  and 
also  that  the  future  of  its  graduates  was  assured. 

The  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  j 

At  about  this  time  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  I 
the  Colonies  was  sitting  with  the  following  terms  of  reference:  | 

“To  consider  whether  it  is  advisable  to  found  an  Agricultural  College  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  if  in  the  Committee’s  opinion  this  question  is  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  situation,  conditions,  man-  I 
agement,  scope,  finance,  staff  buildings  and  any  other  matter  which  in  the  f 
opinion  of  the  Committee  require  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  the  project  (56). 

There  was  strong  though  not  exclusive.  West  Indian  representation  on  the 
Committee.  Among  the  members  were  Sir  Francis  Watts  himself.  Sir  Norman  j 
Lamont,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  West  India  Committee  and  that  [ 
staunch  advocate  of  West  Indian  federation  and  West  Indian  causes,  Mr. 
Gideon  Murray. 

This  Committee  recommended  strongly  that  a  Tropical  Agricultural  College 
should  be  established  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  of  importance  for  stimulating 
the  colonies,  but  it  was  also  a  matter  for  a  larger  Imperial  concern.  Other  ter¬ 
ritories  such  as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Louisiana  now  possessed  institutions 
and  the  British  Empire  should  be  kept  in  a  competitive  position.  Further  such  I 
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a  college  would  be  invaluable  as  a  training  centre  for  agriculturalists  going 
into  the  colonial  service. 

The  Committee  suggested  its  location  in  Trinidad  because  of  facility  of 
communication  with  the  other  islands,  and  because  of  its  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture.  Jamaica,  v^hich  possessed  an  even  more  developed  agriculture,  was 
ruled  out  because  of  difficulties  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
Caribbean.  It  was  suggested  that  the  college  be  incorporated  by  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  but  in  the  meantime  it  could  be  registered  as  a  company  trading  not  for 
profit  and  therefore  entitled  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  term  “Ltd.” 

The  procedure  in  the  first  instance  was  that  the  Principal  be  appointed  and 
then  a  Board  of  Governors  and  Trustees.  The  first  Principalship  should  in 
fact  be  offered  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  for  Agriculture,  while  in  sub¬ 
sequent  appointments  negotiations  should  take  place  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  ensure  that  the  two  posts  would  be  held  by  the 
same  person. 

The  Committee  clearly  envisaged  a  close  and  intimate  relationship  with 
Government  and  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  their  concrete  suggestions 
with  regard  to  what  the  college  could  offer  showed  that  they  wished  to 
exploit  to  the  full  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  local  environment.  Thus 
they  suggested  the  possibility  of  studies  in  oil  technology  in  view  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  Trinidad,  and  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  question  of 
sugar. 

The  institution  would  engage  in  research  as  well  as  training,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  a  fourfold  scheme  of  offerings  as  suggested  bv  Sir  Francis 
Watts:  (i)  A  two-year  “post-matriculation”  course  for  students  likely  to  hold 
relatively  low  positions  in  agriculture;  (ii)  A  four-year  post-matriculation 
course  for  students  intending  to  qualify  for  higher  professions  as  adminis¬ 
trators  and  planters;  (iii)  A  two-year  course  which  would  largely  coincide 
with  the  last  two  years  of  course  (ii),  and  which  would  be  a  pmst-graduate 
course  for  those  trained  in  temperate  agriculture;  (iv)  A  one-year  post-gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  certain  fields  of  specialization. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  institution  was  to  be  comprised  partly  of  aca¬ 
demic  representatives,  partly  of  the  contributing  governments,  and  partly  of 
contributing  industries.  The  college,  itself  would  be  financed  by  grants  from 
the  colonial  governments  of  half  per  cent  of  their  revenues,  while  the  Imperial 
Government  would  match,  pound  for  pound,  those  contributions  which  the 
individual  governments  might  make.  These  recommendations  were  widely 
acclaimed  in  West  Indian  circles,  and  active  steps  taken  immediately  to  seek 
I  their  implementation. 

The  original  institution  that  was  established  was  an  incorporated  Companv 
trading  not  for  profit  and  was  known  as  “The  West  Indian  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege”.  In  spite  of  its  name  the  imperial  function  was  still  held  in  mind,  and 
*  its  functions  were  to  offer  training  for  graduates  for  British  universities  and 
I  to  conduct  research  in  tropical  agriculture  in  general.  The  courses  which  were 
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actually  announced  were:  first,  post-gradiaate  courses  for  those  wishing  tropi¬ 
cal  experience;  secondly,  the  training  of  colonial  students  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  who  would  enter  the  agricultural  service  on  the  junior  level;  and 
thirdly  the  provision  of  local  training  facilities  in  the  light  of  local  need  and 
circumstance. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  West  Indians,  the  imperial  function 
was  given  less  consideration  than  its  regional  purpose.  This  was  accentuated 
by  the  existence  of  other  regional  schemes,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  col¬ 
lege  was  named,  and  by  the  alacrity  with  which  West  Indian  governments 
and  agricultural  interests  associated  themselves  with  the  enterprise.  Indeed 
in  the  debate  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad,  Dr.  S.  M.  Laurence  saw 
it  as  a  forerunner  of  West  Indian  federation  and  one  of  the  means  whereby 
the  prevaiUng  insularity  of  the  area  would  be  overcome  (69). 

However,  within  a  few  years,  the  imperial  function  and  scope  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  became  fully  apparent,  encouraged  by  the  need  for  maximum  financial 
assistance  and  support  if  adequate  development  w'ere  to  proceed.  A  Royal 
Charter  was  granted  and  the  name  of  the  Institution  was  changed  to  the 
'imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture”.  This  change  of  name  did  not 
deprive  the  West  Indies  of  the  benefit  of  having  the  College  situated  locally, 
for  it  still  continued  to  have  research  schemes  specially  devised  in  the  light 
of  local  opportunity,  and  to  perform  certain  advisory  functions  for  the  West 
Indian  community.  It  did  however  cut  off  the  prospect,  which  had  appeared 
for  a  brief  moment  to  be  feasible,  of  its  developing  into  a  specifically  West 
Indian  organization,  or  one  devoted  primarily  to  regional  concerns. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  stage  the  Imperial  College  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands.  Jamaica,  which  had  put 
in  a  strong  claim  for  having  the  institution  located  there,  remained  discon¬ 
tented  at  Ae  decision  and  refused  to  participate  in  the  scheme.  This  was  the 
sole  point  of  disagreement,  however.  The  Jamaican  planters  showed  the  same 
eagerness  as  the  Trinidadians  who  volunteered  to  undergo  special  taxation  to 
provide  £50,000  towards  the  schemes.  The  only  good  reason  why  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  not  located  in  Jamaica  was  the  problem  of  communications.  But 
this  very  fact  was  a  justification  for  the  island  considering  independently  her 
own  separate  development;  eventually,  however,  she,  too,  was  drawn  into 
the  scheme. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  Imperial  College  proceeded  largely 
along  the  lines  laid  down.  The  basic  courses  have  been  the  post-graduate 
course,  a  diploma  course  of  post-matriculated  students  of  three  years,  and 
specialized  courses.  For  many  years  the  numbers  of  students  from  overseas 
outnumbered  West  Indians  but  the  development  of  the  diploma  courses  took 
place  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

The  College  itself  grew  from  strength  to  strength;  the  humble  beginnings 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  marked  growth  and  expansion.  The  great  utility 
of  its  training  and  of  its  research,  that  its  advocates  had  foreseen,  soon  be- 
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came  apparent,  and  the  College  built  up  an  imperial  and  international  repu¬ 
tation  for  scientific  research  (37,  62). 

The  relation  of  the  College  to  the  West  Indian  community  followed  an 
interesting  pattern.  The  College  obviously  served  an  extremely  useful  purpose 
to  the  West  Indian  community,  and  hence  the  latter  readily  gave  its  support. 
But  the  imperial  function  in  some  way  seemed  to  offend  local  aspirations  and 
sentiment.  In  particular,  the  division  betw'een  the  imperial  recruitment  of 
staff  and  post-graduate  students  and  the  local  recruitment  for  junior  courses 
and  appointments  struck  the  local  mind.  It  paralleled  certain  traditional  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  social  order  which  w»ere  under  radical  attack.  Thus  charges 
were  brought  against  the  College  authorities  of  racial  discrimination,  based 
on  the  difficulties  experienced  by  some  West  Indian  students  in  getting 
through  their  examinations. 

These  charges  were  publicly  made  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  the  radical 
leader  Captain  Cipriani,  but  were  declared  to  be  without  foundation.  They 
wfere  however  re-awakened  by  the  case  of  Harlnnd  vs.  the  Empire  Cotton- 
G'‘owing  Corporation. 

One  reason  for  the  persistence  of  these  charges  was  the  lingering  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  College  as  a  West  Indian  institution  that  owed  some 
special  obligation  to  the  West  Indian  community.  It  was  vaguely  felt  that  the 
College  should  be  doing  “something”  for  the  area.  To  the  general  public, 
interested  in  education  primarily  as  a  means  of  mobility,  it  was  the  teaching 
rather  than  the  research  functions  of  the  College  that  were  more  immediately 
visible. 

These  relations  of  the  College  to  the  community  are  of  interest  because 
they  illustrate  characteristic  pressures  placed  upon  an  institution  of  this  sort 
when  its  purposes  are  not  clearly  understood.  Being  supported  from  public 
funds  it  was  exposed  to  public  pressures;  and  with  the  growth  of  a  radical 
political  opposition  pressures  inevitably  arose  from  this  source  as  well.  For¬ 
tunately,  die  public  funds  were  subscribed  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
rather  than  from  one  single  political  entity.  Consequently  it  was  with  the 
government  and  politicians  of  Trinidad  alone  that  friction  ever  occurred. 

The  particular  location  of  the  College  led,  for  instance,  to  suggestions  for 
its  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  island’s  agriculture.  The  College 
itself  had  grown  out  of  administrative  action  and  continued  for  many  years 
to  think  in  terms  of  serving  the  West  Indian  community  in  the  manner  of 
the  former  Imperial  Department.  At  the  same  time  the  radical  critics  of  the 
System  of  Crown  colony  government  prevailing  in  Trinidad  were  much  con¬ 
cerned  With  demonstrating  that  that  system  was  expensive  and  inefficient. 
The  situation  of  the  College  was  therefore  used  by  the  radical  leaders  as  a 
stick  to  beat  the  local  administration.  Captain  Cipriani  sought,  at  one  stage, 
to  obtain  an  arrangement  whereby  the  College  would  undertake  work  which 
would  normally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  ensuring  some  economy  in  administration.  He  claimed  to  have  had 
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the  support  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  College  but  this  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.  The  Government  was  able  to  refute  the  charge  that  it 
was  failing  to  co-operate  with  the  College  to  the  detriment  of  the  communit)'. 

On  the  wider  West  Indian  plane  the  College  in  its  extension  work  influ¬ 
enced  the  islands  of  the  Leewards  and  Windwards;  and  for  many  years  an 
expansion  rather  than  a  contraction  was  envisaged.  The  Closer  Union  Com¬ 
mission,  for  instance,  recommended  that  the  College  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  enlarged  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
they  proposed  for  the  larger  part  of  the  Southern  Caribbean  (i7c).  But  by  and 
large  the  research  and  teaching  functions  overshadowed  its  extension  work. 
In  spite  of  this  connection  with  community  endeavour  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  training  administrators  for  work  in  unfamiliar  cul¬ 
tures,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  extension  work  and  the  social  sciences 
and  it  was  not  until  mid-century  that  specific  attention  was  paid  to  this 
factor  (43). 

General  Twentieth  Century  Developments 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  West  Indian  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  the  general  problem  of  higher  education  within  the  West 
Indies  continued  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Much  of  this  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  a  West  Indian  institution,  but  there  were 
one  or  two  manifestations  of  a  purely  local  concern.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  was  the  idea  of  Marcus  Garvey  for  establishing  a  Technical 
Institute  in  Jamaica.  The  motivation  behind  this  was  not  national  but  racial. 
Perhaps  we  should  regard  this  as  the  last  manifestation  of  the  concern  with 
“Negro  Education”  which  began  with  emancipation.  But  it  was  also  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  increasing  contact  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  was  at  this  time  a  fairly  massive  emigration  to  and  contact 
with  America  in  Jamaica,  and  Garvey’s  concern  with  the  “uplift  of  the  race”, 
was  largely  an  importation  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Yet  the  social 
structure  of  Jamaica  was  such  that  this  racialism  won  a  partial  response. 

Garvey’s  basic  idea  was  that  educational  and  industrial  institutions  should 
be  established  within  the  island.  The  model  which  he  had  before  him  was 
the  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  had  not  only  established  a  general  reputation, 
but  had  also  attracted  a  certain  number  of  West  Indian  students.  Garvey’s 
organization,  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association,  launched  a 
campaign  in  1915  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jamaican  Tuskegee.  It  gained 
the  support  of  eminent  people  in  the  community,  including  the  Mayor  of 
Kingston,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  the  Governor.  However  the  scheme 
met  with  little  success.  Garvey  attributed  this  largely  to  the  indifference  of 
the  coloured  middle  class.  His  organization  received  a  certain  amount  of 
support  from  the  black  lower  class.  But  its  “Negro”  identification  was  hardly 
acceptable  to  the  coloured  middle  class  whose  social  status  was  based  pre¬ 
cisely  on  differentiating  itself,  colour-and-class-wise,  from  the  masses.  Of  his 
organization  Garvey  wrote:  “It  was  openly  hated  and  persecuted  by  some 
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of  those  coloured  men  in  the  island  who  did  not  want  to  be  classified  as 
Negroes  but  as  whites.  They  could  not  understand  why  any  man  with  talent 
would  concern  himself  with  improving  the  lot  of  the  lower-class  blacks”. 

The  failure  to  receive  any  support  within  the  island  led  Garvey  to  turn  to 
the  United  States.  According  to  his  biographer,  Garvey  decided  in  the  spring 
of  1915  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Negroes  of  the  Unitcil 
States  for  support  of  his  programme  in  Jamaica.  To  this  end  he  contacted  the 
President  of  Tuskegee,  the  famous  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  received  from 
him  an  invitation  to  visit  Tuskegee.  The  idea  of  appealing  to  the  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  for  support  through  Booker  T.  Washington  came  however 
to  an  abrupt  end,  because  before  Garvey  could  complete  his  plans  Booker  T. 
Washington  himself  had  died.  Yet  Garvey  did  make  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  to  put  forward  his  ideas  of  race  improvement  (19). 

The  concern  with  education  at  this  period  appears  also  to  have  received 
an  impetus  from  the  desire  to  see  a  new  wtorld  born  after  the  ending  of  the 
Great  War.  Garvey’s  own  advocacy  was  paralleled  in  the  weekly.  Public 
Opinion,  which  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Governor  on  his  speech  on  Education 
Movement  Day  urged  concentration  and  centralization  in  primary  and 
secondary  education.  The  same  programme  was  advocated  for  "the  higher 
branches  to  turn  out  proficient  mechanics,  engineers,  doctors,  chemists,  and 
scientific  agriculturalists”,  with  the  more  wealthy  parents  making  further  and 
fuller  provision  as  they  wished  (52). 

Garvey’s  conception  for  a  high-level  technical  institution  seems  to  have 
awakened  little  further  response.  But  elsewhere  in  the  Garibbean  there  was 
some  concern  with  technical  education.  In  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
College  that  was  to  be  established  in  Trinidad  various  proposals  were  made 
for  linking  this  with  some  central  scheme  of  teacher  training  for  the  whole 
of  the  Caribbean.  This  was  especially  favoured  because  of  the  almost  universal 
belief  that  because  of  the  West  Indian  dependence  on  agriculture,  education 
should  be  given  a  definite  agricultural  bias.  This  problem,  among  others,  Was 
discussed  at  the  Education  Conference  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  and  British  Guiana  held  in  Trinidad  in  1920.  Its  terms  of  reference 
were  “to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Training  College  in  Trini¬ 
dad  for  primary  school  teachers  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  British  Guiana;  the 
attendance  of  these  teachers  at  the  Agricultural  College,  the  discussion  of  the 
curriculum  generally  in  the  primaiy’  schools  concerned,  and  particularly  as 
regards  the  possibilities  of  developing  it  in  the  schools  so  as  to  secure  that 
the  teachers  are  given  adequate  training  in  such  subjects  as  hygiene  and 
school-gardening  and  agriculture;  the  advisability  of  holding  periodical  edu¬ 
cational  conferences  and  educational  matters  generally”  (69). 

The  Conference  was  thus  concerned  with  very  broad  issues,  but  observers 
before  the  meeting  expressed  confidence  that  the  subject  of  a  university  for 
the  West  Indies  would  be  discussed.  They  were  not  disappointed  for  Mr. 
Popham  Lobb  set  before  the  Conference  his  own  ideas  of  the  type  of  insti- 
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tution  for  higher  education  which  would  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  In 
the  paper  he  presented  to  the  Conference  he  lu-ged  that  the  immediate  need 
was  not  for  an  institution  that  would  turn  out  pass  degrees  but  one  which 
would  provide  “a  thorough  training  in  those  branches  of  scientific  knowledge 
upon  whose  practical  application  the  West  Indies  had  to  rely  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  physical  and  economic  well-being  of  their  people  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  trade,  industry  and  agriculture.” 

This  educational  centre  would  serve  a  four-fold  function.  It  would  make 
provision  for  teacher-training  for  the  area;  it  would  be  a  centre  for  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching  and  research;  it  would  serve  as  a  post-graduate  school  in  tro¬ 
pical  medicine,  and  in  connection  with  this  latter  function,  a  course  would  be 
given  in  tropical  sanitation  and  hygiene  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  and  other  health  officers. 

These  functions  of  the  Educational  Centre  need  not  however  exhaust  the 
scope  of  its  work.  There  was  pressing  need  in  the  area  for  facilities  for  in¬ 
struction  in  applied  mechanics,  electricity,  mathematics,  engineering  and 
allied  subjects;  and,  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  in  plumbing,  metalwork  and 
other  handicrafts.  Among  other  subjects  suggested  were  home  economics, 
Spanish,  surveying,  commercial  book-keeping  and  accountancy.  A  course  of 
lectures  in  law  would  also  be  given  to  students  qualifying  for  local  practice. 
Forestry  was  another  subject  to  which  attention  could  be  paid  and  this  would 
presumably  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  institution  thus  proposed  w^as  clearly  recognized  to  resemble  a  poly¬ 
technic  institution  rather  than  a  university.  Indeed  the  author  of  the  idea 
described  it  as  a  Polytechnic  combined  with  a  Training  College  for  teachers 
with  special  departments  for  agriculture  and  the  study  of  tropical  medicine. 
Yet,  he  thought,  this  did  not  preclude  the  development  of  a  West  Indian  Uni¬ 
versity.  Indeed,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  would  be  a  university.  It  would  serve  to  break  down  the  water-tight 
compartments  in  which  work  of  general  significance  to  all  of  the  West  Indies 
w*as  carried  on  in  the  local  units.  “Nothing”,  wrote  Mr.  Popham  Lobb,  “would 
contribute  more  to  foster  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  and  the  consciousness 
of  common  aims  and  interest”.  In  the  course  of  time  it  might  serve  another 
even  wider  and  more  useful  function.  Trinidad,  the  proposed  centre  for  the 
university,  resembled  Hong  Kong  in  many  respects.  Both  were  outposts  of 
civilization  on  the  coasts  of  undeveloped  continents.  And  a  university  in  Port 
of  Spain  “might  w?ell  play  the  same  role  as  regards  the  backward  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  as  that  of  Hong  Kong.” 

Nothing  concrete  emerged  from  this  discussion  although  the  idea  of  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Training  College  was  not  abandoned.  Indeed  this  was  one  of  the  main 
points  discussed  by  the  Marriott-Mayhew  Commission  which  investigated 
education  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  and  Trinidad.  In  this  latter 
case  “university”  functions  were  also  stressed  because  the  Commission  saw 
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the  difficulty  of  making  any  real  advance  in  the  educational  field  until  suf¬ 
ficient  research  had  been  made  into  the  educational  problems  of  the  area. 
Further,  the  notion  of  a  university-type  institution  attached  to  an  Imperial 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  eventually  became  transformed  into  the  idea 
of  a  Central  Training  College  attached  to  a  Farm  School. 

The  question  of  higher  training  continued  to  crop  up  in  the  series  of  West 
Indian  conferences  tliat  were  later  held.  Thus  at  the  first  inter-colonial  West 
Indian  Medical  Conference  in  British  Cuiana  in  1921  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  medical  education  of  a  sort  was  also  raised  ( 55 ) .  Previous  to  this  the 
concern  with  tropical  medicine  had  almost  always  been  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  training  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  the  preoccupation  with 
tropical  medicine  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  the  founding 
of  tropical  schools  of  medicine  at  Liverpool  and  London,  but  to  little  work 
within  the  colonies  themselves.  Clearly,  what  was  envisaged  at  this  time 
was  the  sort  of  function  that  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
was  to  do  in  a  larger  field,  but  based  instead  in  the  mother  country. 

Later,  the  development  of  public  health  and  research  on  the  spot  brought 
out  the  limitations  of  work  that  was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
activity  in  the  field.  The  efforts  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson  in  particular  led  to 

heavy  development  of  tropical  research,  and  in  so  far  as  this  was  carried 
out  on  the  spot,  it  showed  the  possibilities  of  local  research.  But  these  efforts 
led  to  few  attempts  at  colonial  institutionalization. 

In  the  West  Indies  in  particular  tlie  conception  of  tropical  research  was 
only  fitfully  applied,  and  the  idea  of  training  of  medical  officers  in  fields 
other  than  tropical  medicine  hardly  ever  entertained.  In  actual  fact  the  pro¬ 
posals  discussed  in  British  Cuiana  were  a  mixture  of  training  and  research 
procedures.  In  the  sphere  of  training  the  originator  of  the  scheme  produced 
no  full-fledged  scheme  for  the  training  of  doctors.  Rather  it  was  a  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  what  was  essentially  a  new  profession  of  “medical  assist¬ 
ant”  or  auxiliary  medical  aid.  This  proposal  is  of  great  interest  because  it 
represented  in  the  West  Indies  an  adaptation  of  current  professional  concep¬ 
tions  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  local  situation.  The  local  aids  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  sufficient  training  would  not  be  able  to  practice  independently; 
but  their  training  would  be  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  release  the  more 
highly  trained  and  more  expensive  medical  men  for  superior  forms  of  work. 

The  proposed  adjustment  did  not  meet  with  much  favour.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  led  to  the  brief  entertainment  of  local  medical  training,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  achieved  little  because  it  went  against  the  grain  of  strong  social  pre¬ 
judices.  The  doctor  enjoyed  a  position  of  special  privilege  in  the  community 
and  all  those  who  aspired  to  become  doctors  would  hardly  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  status  of  a  medical  aide.  The  new  auxiliary  profession  would 
hardly  have  proved  itself  acceptable. 

The  programme  in  tropical  medicine  envisaged  adequate  training  of  medi¬ 
cal  officers  going  out  into  the  colonies  as  well  as  specific  programmes  of  re- 
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search.  Unlike  the  case  of  agriculture,  however,  specific  institutions  for  re¬ 
search  within  the  colonies  did  not  develop.  The  field  of  work  here  was  cer¬ 
tainly  as  rich  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture  and  the  advantages  of  work  on 
the  spot  nearly  as  great.  Moreover  it  was  the  same  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  gave  much  of  the  initial  impetus  to  agricultural 
education  and  to  tropical  medicine  (I,  2,  9,  10,  11). 

Peri^aps  because  public  health  could  not  so  readily  rely  on  private  interest 
which  was  so  easily  aroused  in  agriculture,  tropical  medicine  remained  dur¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  century  largely  a  metropolitan  affair.  Suggestions  were 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  West  Indies  on 
the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  and  there  were  inter¬ 
colonial  conferences  on  public  health  which  paralleled  those  of  the  “West 
Indian  Parliament  of  Agriculture”  —  the  Agricultural  Conference. 

Ix)cal  training  facilities  and  education  on  the  lower  levels  of  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  and  other  public  health  workers  also  became  well  established  but 
tlie  community  never  pressed  for  higher  education  in  medicine  within  the 
area.  The  sole  impulse  to  such  education  came  from  abroad.  With  the  support 
of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  the  Imperial 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  instituted  a  Lectureship  in  Tropical  Hygiene. 
But  this  was  more  concerned  with  public  health  measures  and  their  economic 
implications  than  witli  a  general  interest  in  tropical  medicine  (71,  73). 

The  discussions  of  the  more  general  concept  of  a  university  still  continued, 
however.  There  appear  to  have  been  initial  discussions  of  the  project  at  the 
West  Indian  Conference  in  Ixindon  in  1926.  A  hurricane  had  recently  devast¬ 
ated  Codrington  in  Barbados  and  the  plight  of  that  institution  had  led  to 
informal  and  more  general  discussions  of  its  future  and  that  of  liigher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  West  Indies  (53). 

The  matter  was  later  debated  in  two  of  tlie  legislatures  of  the  colony.  In 
Jamaica  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Nash  introduced  a  motion  in  the  Legislature  in  fav¬ 
our  of  the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  University  (34).  The  Trinidad 
Legislative  Council  also  debated  the  matter  in  1927  and  revealed  that  there 
was  a  \\’*ide  range  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  motion  for  its  establishment 
was  made  by  Captain  A.  A.  Cipriani,  labour  leader  and  chief  advocate  of  self- 
goxcrnment.  It  was  supported  by  C.  Henry  Pierre  who  had  attended  the 
West  Indies  Conference  and  who  declared:  ‘The  idea  of  a  West  Indian  Uni¬ 
versity  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Conference,  the  basic 
idea  being  the  common  good  of  the  West  Indies.  And  we  have  aspirations,  we 
hope,  one  of  these  days  to  take/ our  stand  side  by  side  with  our  more  important 
brothers  of  the  Empire”. 

Mr.  Biggart,  who  represented  Tobago,  expressed  a  similar  hope.  For  him 
the  idea  should  be  supported  because  West  Indians  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  in  matters  of  education  as  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  majority  of  West  Indians  were  eager  and  thirsty  after  knowledge. 
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“Our  sons  have  proved  this”,  he  asserted,  “by  their  achievements  at  univer¬ 
sities  abroad". 

However,  there  was  still  some  opposition.  Mr.  A.  V.  Stollmeyer,  a  popular 
candidate  during  the  fir' '  elections  for  the  Legislature  held  in  Trinidad,  but 
also  a  representative  of  an  established  white  planter  family,  reproduced  the 
points  of  view  earlier  expressed  by  Dr.  de  Verteuil  and  others.  “This  is  not 
a  question”,  he  declared,  “of  actual  tuition  but  of  general  atmosphere  and 
climate,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  go  to  make  what  is  most  desirable  for  a 
proper  education.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  great  educational  purpose  or 
benefit  would  be  served  to  the  West  Indies  by  a  university.  My  idea  is  that 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  advantageous  for  West  Indians  or  for  that 
matter  any  other  person  born  in  the  tropics,  to  receive  his  higher  education 
outside,  in  a  country  whose  climate  tends  to  promote  his  physique  and  there¬ 
fore  naturally  his  mental  capacity  and  power.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  white 
man  .  .  .  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  materialization  of  such  an  institution.  I 
know  of  no  particular  group  of  people  who  have  expressed  a  desire  for  it”. 

The  Director  of  Education  took  a  balanced  view  of  the  matter.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  for  the  success  of  such  an  institution  there  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  demand,  and  even  if  this  condition  were  satisfied,  special  attention 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  question  of  maintaining  standards.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  idea  in  principle,  if  the  problems  of  costs,  stan¬ 
dards  and  demands  could  be  solved.  His  suggestion  was  that  an  immediate 
step  could  be  made  by  raising  the  standards  of  the  existing  colleges. 

The  discu.ssions  which  took  place  at  the  West  Indian  Conference  in  Bar¬ 
bados  in  1929  followfed  much  the  same  line.  The  Jamaican  delegation  was 
outspokenly  in  favour  of  the  idea.  Mr.  Nash  of  Jamaica  (who  was  described 
by  his  fellow  delegate  Mr.  Wint,  as  the  father  of  the  idea  of  a  West  Indian 
University)  put  forward  concrete  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
university.  A  college  could  be  developed  in  Jamaica,  which  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  Imperial  College  in  Trinidad,  and  Codrington  College 
in  Barbados.  The  faculties  envisaged  were  those  of  medicine,  law,  economics 
and  agriculture  {54). 

These  proposals  met  with  a  very  mixed  reception,  although  on  the  whole 
the  delegates  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  scheme.  Words  of  caution, 
expressive  of  a  wide  range  of  opinion  came  from  the  Hon.  Dr,  A.  H.  McShine 
who  argued  that  there  was  less  need  for  a  West  Indian  University  than  was 
commonly  believed.  It  would  be  an  expensive  undertaking  and,  with  regard 
to  medicine  and  law,  he  was  fully  of  the  opinion  that  ease  of  communication 
witii  Great  Britain,  which  could  supply  better  facilities,  rendered  the  heavy 
expenditure  superfluous.  He  himself,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  send 
his  children  abroad  to  study  medicine,  for  these  reasons.  Dr.  McShine  was 

!one  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in  Trinidad.  Mr.  Gaston  Johnson,  a 
well-known  barrister,  took  a  somewhat  similar  position;  the  same  points  held 
L  good  for  engineering,  while  there  was  no  demand  for  academic  legal  train- 
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ing.  The  only  possibility  lay  in  the  gradual  building  up  of  existing  secondary 
institutions. 

In  these  discussions  it  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  a  university  was  be¬ 
coming  a  symbol  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  West  Indian  com¬ 
munity.  Consequently  the  examination  of  the  problem  was  in  a  sense  un¬ 
realistic  and  largely  related  to  tlie  relative  status  attaching  to  education  in 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  West  Indies.  The  most  explicit  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  university  witli  the  West  Indian  cause  was  that  of  T.  Albert 
Marryshow  who  stated  that  the  proposals  showed  that  “we  as  a  West  Indian 
people  are  thinking  nationally”.  But  his  own  speech  indicated  that  t’  "'  '•oots 
of  nationalist  thinking  still  lay  abroad  rather  than  at  home. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  point  out  that  at  last  the  politicians  were  responding 
to  the  incessant  appeals  from  the  West  Indian  students  abroad  who  were 
themselves  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  shoe.  In  particular  he  referred  to  the 
activity  of  tire  Gamma  Society  in  Canada  which  was  bombarding  public  men 
and  newspapers  witli  the  question  of  what  provision  was  being  made  for 
people  like  themselves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  a  period  of  relatively  slight  provision  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  people  obtaining  higher  education  did  so  largely  on  their  own 
initiative.  Many  students  with  insufficient  resources  sought  to  work  their 
way  through  college  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  while  there  were 
many  successes  there  were  many  failures  and  much  hardship  as  well.  On  the 
non-political  level  this  was  the  chief  source  of  the  demand  for  a  West  Indian 
university. 

As  a  result  of  this  debate  the  West  Indian  Conference  appointed  a  “Com¬ 
mission”  to  enquire  further  into  the  matter.  The  Commission,  comprised  of 
Sir  James  Currie,  a  former  Principal  of  Khartc-um  College,  and  Mr.  Sedgwick 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
West  Indian  University.  Some  doubts  had  been  expressed  at  the  West  Indian 
Conference  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  efficient  medical  school  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that  both  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Hong  Kong  successful  medical  schools  had  in  fact  been  established,  and 
had  achieved  recognition  (76). 

There  now  emerged  for  the  first  time  a  problem  of  finance  which  was  later 
to  bedevil  developments.  The  report  stressed  that  an  adequate  university 
could  not  be  had  cheaply.  It  would  be  a  costly  affair  and  the  costs  would 
probably  be  increased  because  it  could  not  with  profit  use  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  had  been  suggested  at  the  Conference.  The  concrete  suggestion 
had  been  that  the  existing  institution  should  be  brought  under  one  common 
examining  authority,  but  this  was  rejected  on  several  grounds.  In  so  far  as 
it  did  not  increase  the  facilities  it  would  merely  duplicate  a  function  already 
performed  by  London  through  its  system  of  external  examinations.  Such  an 
institution  would  become  ‘less  a  centre  for  liberal  education  than  a  liberal 
source  of  second-rate  degrees”. 
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The  one  great  merit  of  the  proposal  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  related  to 
West  Indian  circumstance  in  that  it  took  into  account  the  geographical  factor. 
The  proposals  for  a  West  Indian  University  were  faced  by  the  problem  of 
communications.  The  Commission  was  clearly  in  favoiu:  of  locating  such  a 
university  in  Jamaica,  wliich  contained  one  half  of  the  population  of  the 
area.  But  that  would  effectively  cut  off  the  rest  of  tliis  community  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it.  The  result  would  then  be  tlie  creation  of  a  University  in  tlie 
West  Indies  but  not  a  University  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  most  practicable  suggestion,  tlie  Commissioners  thought,  was  the 
development  on  a  local  basis  of  facilities  for  higher  education,  so  that  with 
any  increase  in  faciht)'  of  communication  and  in  West  Indian  unity  some 
federal  university  might  emerge.  Of  the  need  for  these  increased  faciUties  tlie 
Commission  was  fully  convinced: 

As  to  the  desirability  of  improvement  there  can,  we  conceive,  be  no  question.  At 
))resent  it  is  broadly  true  to  say  of  these  communities  that  the  best  of  their  young 
men  and  women  can  carry  their  education  beyond  the  secondary  stage  only  at  the 
prohibitive  price  of  a  protracted  and  costlv  e.xile  in  a  strange  and  frequently  a  foreign 
country.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  such  a  disability.  It  amounts  to 
an  embargo  on  knowledge,  a  lowering  of  the  general  standard  of  efficiency  and  a 
bar  upon  the  advancement  of  their  collective  status  in  the  world.  The  desire  for  a 
University  is  inspired  by  a  true  sense  of  the  overwhelming  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  inaccessibility  of  knowledge  and  by  a  justified  belief  in  the  value  of  a  centre  of 
learning,  research  and  liberal  education  as  a  solvent  of  ignorance  and  insularity,  a 
tonic  to  tbe  existing  educational  institutions  and  a  humanizing  influence  on  society 
at  large. 

.  The  Commission’s  report  was  not  however  taken  to  be  decisive.  Before  a 
decision  should  be  made  they  recommend  tliat  an  enquiry  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  “of  what  additional  local  provision  for  higher 
education  should  be  made,  in  either  or  both  of  them,  and  to  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  conduct  on  the  spot  enquiry  into  the  various 
aspects  of  this  problem”.  These  aspects  would  include  a  survey  of  local  facili¬ 
ties  for  secondary  education  upon  which  an  institution  of  higher  education 
would  be  based. 

There  seemed  for  a  brief  period,  a  hope  that  some  steps  would  be  taken 
to  implement  the  project.  But  a  footnote  to  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  explained  that  the  assistance  envisaged  in  the  report 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  The  authors  of  the  report  had  expressed  a  belief 
that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  from  colonial  development  funds.  In  so  doing, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  explained,  they  had  the  informal  concurrence  of  the 
Colonial  Development  Committee.  But  later  developments  had  rendered  it 
likely  that  the  Committee  “would  probably  not  regard  with  favour  a  project 
for  increasing  facilities  for  education  not  strictly  connected  with  economic 
development  of  a  colony”.  The  suggestion  that  a  further  Commission  shoidd 
be  appointed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  with  any  enthusiasm. 
The  idea  that  there  should  be  individual  development  in  each  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  however,  cropped  up  from  time  to  time. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Marriott-Mayhew  Commission  investigated  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  Soutlicni  Caribbean  (the 
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Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago).  Although  prim¬ 
arily  concerned  with  higher  education  they  were  led  into  a  discussion  at 
two  levels.  The  first  was  in  the  provision  of  teacher  training  on  the  elementary 
level.  Here  they  stressed  the  need  for  research  into  educational  problems  and 
proposed  the  estabhshment  of  a  Central  Training  School  in  Trinidad,  to 
wliich  would  be  attached  a  farm  school.  On  the  secondary  level  there  was 
also  the  problem  of  supplying  teachers;  but  whereas  on  the  primary  level 
this  was  considered  more  in  terms  of  educational  method  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  on  the  the  secondary  level  it  was,  in  keeping  with  the  British  tradition, 
considered  in  terms  of  subject  matter  and  knowledge.  This  led  the  Commis¬ 
sion  straight  into  the  field  of  university  training  as  a  means  of  providing 
secondary  teachers. 

We  feel  (they  wrote)  that  the  future  of  West  Indian  secondary  education  depends 
largely  on  local  provision  being  made  for  university  training  in  all  the  main  suojects 
of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  would  be  a  most  appropriate  object  of  private 
benefaction.  In  dealing  later  with  the  Question  of  island  scholarships  we  shall  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  diverting  some  of  tne  funds  set  apart  for  these  scholarships  for 
the  encouragement  of  university  studies  outside  the  West  Indies  to  the  local  develop¬ 
ment  of  University  Education  {46). 

Thus  the  original  recommendations  made  by  Keenan  were  re-emphasized. 
But  these  Marriott-Mayhew  proposals  remained  largely  neglected.  While  the 
Central  Training  College  received  active  consideration  the  system  of  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  remained  untouched. 

There  was  in  fact  little  popular  demand  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  and  unlike  many  of  the  other  recommendations  of  these  regional  con¬ 
ferences  the  project  never  found  its  way  into  the  programmes  of  political 
parties.  Nearly  all  of  the  proposals  at  this  period  came  from  above.  They  all 
found  various  degrees  of  responsiveness  from  within  West  Indian  society,  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  only  one  of  the  projects  we  have  so  far  discussed 
was  imperial  in  scope. 

Occasional  fitful  references  continued  to  be  made  to  the  problem.  Thus 
Mr.  H.  Hudson  Phillips  of  Grenada  and  Trinidad  wrote  in  the  West  India 
Committee  circular  urging  the  development  of  Codrington,  the  Imperial  Col¬ 
lege  and  other  colleges  so  that  a  federal  university  might  arise.  But  tnis  period 
as  a  whole  was  dominated  less  by  educational  than  economic  considerations. 
The  world  economic  crisis  caused  a  contraction  in  all  forms  of  public  expen¬ 
diture,  and  schemes  for  educational  reform  had  to  be  shelved. 

The  partial  recovery  of  the  economy  of  the  area  in  the  light  of  changed 

world  conditions  led  to  a  resurgence  of  popular  political  endeavour.  But  the 

concern  of  middle-class  and  labour  leader  alike  tended  to  be  with  economic 

problems  and  general  problems  of  social  organization  rather  than  with  speci¬ 
fic  proposals  for  reform.  The  temper  of  the  area  was  much  influenced  by  a 
vague  socialist  anti-imperialism,  into  which  concern  with  university  education, 

as  affecting  initially  only  a  small  section  of  the  population,  did  not  neatly  fit. 
Further,  the  middle  classes  who  were  most  concerned  with  this  problem  were 
worried  by  the  “overcrowding”  of  the  professions,  and  the  university  was 
conceived  as  primarily  a  field  for  professional  training. 
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In  1937  und  1938  tlie  fitful  disturbances  which  had  been  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  West  Indies  came  to  a  head,  and  the  general  ferment 
caused  the  whole  position  of  the  West  Indian  area  to  be  examined.  The  Royal 
Commission  of  1938  produced  a  voluminous  report  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  need  to  provide  higher  education  within  the  area.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  assumption  of  imperial  responsibility  for  the  stricken  lands, 
a  responsibility  which  included  the  provision  of  adequate  training. 

In  hne  with  this  report  a  series  of  scholarship  and  training  schemes  were 
developed,  primarily  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  field  of  social  work, 
however,  which  was  relatively  new,  senior  British  officials  saw  the  need  for 
introducing  junior  officials  to  the  basic  concepts  of  the  field.  There  devel¬ 
oped,  therefore,  in  Jamaica  a  series  of  six  months’  training  courses  for  social 
workers;  but  the  really  important  training  for  people  destined  for  senior  posi¬ 
tions  was  to  be  given  subsequently  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  severely 
limited  in  range  and  in  depth,  these  courses  certainly  encouraged  the  spread 
of  the  behef  that  certain  forms  of  higher  education  could  be  given  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  contributed  indirectly  therefore  to  the  acceptabihty  of  the 
notion  of  a  West  Indian  University. 

Before  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  could  be  published,  however, 
war  broke  out  and  only  a  summary  of  its  recommendations  was  issued.  The 
war  had  perhaps  an  even  more  profound  social  impact  on  the  area  than  the 
disturbances  oi  1937  and  1938.  More  important,  it  had  of  course  much  greater 
repercussions  upon  the  United  Kingdom.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
brave  new  world  that  was  about  to  emerge  from  the  horrors  of  war,  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies  was  appointed. 

The  Royal  Commission  had  viewed  West  Indian  political  development  con¬ 
servatively.  The  problems  in  keeping  with  the  definitions  of  the  30’s  were 
considered  primarily  social  and  economic  and  their  solution  lay  in  imperial 
aid  in  developing  adequate  social  and  administrative  services.  In  the  decade 
which  followed  the  disturbances,  there  was  an  emergence  of  political  con¬ 
sciousness  and  activity  with  which  the  Royal  Commission  did  not  have  to 
reckon.  The  Irvine  Committee  —  the  section  of  the  Asquith  Commission  that 
investigated  higlier  education  in  the  area  —  were  more  aware  of  these  forces. 
The)'  too  recommended  imperial  aid,  but  of  a  different  order.  In  the  new 
situation  that  was  arising  the  parting  gift  of  a  university  to  tlie  area  was 
most  desirable. 

The  Irvine  Committee  Report 

Between  the  disturbances  of  1938  and  the  establishment  of  the  Irv'ine  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1943  there  was  still  some  concern  with  university  education,  notably 
in  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Barbados  where  interest  in  higher  education 
had  always  been  greatest.  In  Jamaica  the  attempt  was  even  made  to  raise 


the  issue  of  the  establishment  of  a  university  as  a  popular  one,  and  an  agita¬ 
tion  in  that  direction  began.  The  problem  was  raised  in  the  Jamaican  Legis¬ 
lature  itself  in  1943  and  a  resolution  passed  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
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of  a  university.  In  Barbados  a  memorandum  was  also  prepared  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Colonial  Office  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  the  area. 

However,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  memorials  presented  to  the 
Irvine  Committee,  the  conception  of  a  university  current  in  the  West  Indies 
was  not  highly  developed.  Consequently  the  report  of  the  Irvine  Committee 
showed  only  to  a  limited  extent  any  impact  of  West  Indian  thought.  The 
Committee  did  however  contain  two  distinguished  West  Indians  whose  per¬ 
sonal  impact  was  clearly  considerable. 

Yet  in  order  to  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  Committee  it  is  less 
requisite  to  take  into  account  the  West  Indian  influences,  as  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  was  a  mere  branch  of  a  larger  Royal  Commissio/i  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  needs  of  higher  education  in  the  colonies  as  a  whole. 
Further,  the  Commission  was  largely  comprised  of  academic  persons  with  little 
experience  of  the  area.  Both  these  factors  helped  to  point  the  Committee  in 
the  direction  of  a  particular  conception  of  a  university  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  founded. 

The  Asquith  Commission  in  a  sense  laid  a  common  impress  upon  the  new 
University  College  that  were  to  emerge  as  a  result  of  their  recommendations 
(I7d).  Among  the  most  essential  fea tines  were  that  the  colleges  should  be  re¬ 
sidential  and  should  enter  into  a  special  relationship  with  an  established  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  mother  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  the  argument  in  favour  of  making  the  uni¬ 
versity  residential  rested  on  both  general  and  special  grounds.  The  general 
grounds  were  educational.  In  keeping  wtith  the  principle  that  only  the  “best” 
would  be  good  enough  for  the  West  Indies  they  necessarily  recommended 
what  was  in  fact  the  dominant  conception  of  the  best  type  of  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Common  residence  would  faciUtate  mutual 
learning  and  would  allow  a  true  university  spirit  to  develop. 

The  special  case  arose  from  the  decision  that  the  University  College  should 
be  a  unitary  institution  and  not  a  federal  or  decentralized  one.  Such  a  unitary 
institution  operating  in  a  series  of  discrete  geographical  and  political  entities 
immediately  placed  the  unit  in  which  it  was  placed  in  a  specially  favoured 
position.  Special  provision,  it  was  thought,  was  necessary  to  preserve  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  separate  units.  In  terms  of  teaching  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  enforcement  of  a  wholly  residential  requirement  so  that  all 
pupils  wtould  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  This  in  effect  amounted  to  a 
restriction  of  the  scope  of  higher  education  in  the  interests  of  a  supposed 
equality.  It  is  possible  that  a  formula  could  be  advanced  which  could  have 
taken  into  account  the  special  advantage  which  Jamaica  would  receive  from 
tlie  location  of  tlie  university  there,  but  this  was  not  considered. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  unitary  institution  also  flew  in  the  face  of  all 
previous  development.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  College  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  was  not  at  first  supported  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and 
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the  Irvine  report  envisaged  the  development  of  something  of  a  federal  struc¬ 
ture.  The  location  in  Jamaica  had  bec-ome  conceivable  because  of  the  place 
which  that  island  had  begun  to  assume  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  com¬ 
munity.  Contact  between  Jamaica  and  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  had  by  that 
time  reached  a  stage  where  it  was  possible  that  an  institution  located  there 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  West  Indians.  The  sharp  division  between  Jamaica 
and  the  Southern  Caribbean  which  had  bedevilled  all  previous  negotiations 
were  beginning  to  disappear. 

Further  the  Irvine  Committee  justified  the  establishment  of  a  university 
largely  in  nationalist  terms.  Unlike  the  Royal  Commission  of  1938  it  envis¬ 
aged  a  speedy  political  advance  for  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  circumstances, 
a  university  as  a  means  of  binding  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
culturally  would  be  a  most  valuable  institution.  The  West  Indies  as  a  self- 
governing  community  could  no  longer  maintain  its  dependence  upon  others 
for  higher  education. 

Judged  in  the  light  of  these  nationalist  values,  Jamaica  clearly  possessed 
an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In  the  Southern  Carib¬ 
bean  the  centre  of  political  and  public  activity  had  moved  towards  Trinidad, 
and  that  island  was  the  closest  rival  to  Jamaica.  In  wealth,  population  and 
political  development,  Trinidad  certainly  could  lay  its  claims.  But  the  strikes 
and  disturbance  of  1937  paradoxically  seemed  to  inhibit  somewhat  Trinidad’s 
political  development.  There  was  a  crisis  in  popular  political  leadership,  as 
a  struggle  for  succession  developed  over  the  position  of  the  discredited  Cap¬ 
tain  Cipriani.  Moreover,  the  Indian  population  became  politically  articulate, 
and  the  political  problems  of  Trinidad’s  multi-racial  community  began  to 
emerge  in  their  true  dimensions.  The  establishment  of  extensive  American 
bases  in  the  island  in  the  course  of  the  war  touched  off  an  artificial  prosperity 
which  inhibited  the  development  of  the  traditional  political  agitation  of  anti¬ 
imperialist  egalitarianism. 

On  the  other  hand  Jamaica  had  entered  into  a  new  lease  of  political  life 
as  a  result  of  the  1938  disturbances,  and  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  work 
and  community  development  had  embarked  upon  pioneering  work,  which 
had  become  the  focus  of  West  Indian  thinking  and  attention.  Moreover  Ja¬ 
maica  \^<as  racially  a  more  homogeneous  society  than  any  of  the  larger  West 
Indian  territories  and  relatively  free  of  the  racial  tensions  and  differentiations 
so  characteristic  of  West  Indian  society.  As  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
of  the  islands  Jamaica  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  universitv. 

The  conception  of  a  unitary  institution  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  West 
Indies  could  not  really  afford  a  duplication  of  facilities.  Consequently  the 
only  federal  approach  that  appears  to  have  been  seriously  considered  was 
not  one  of  a  series  of  constituent  colleges  each  having  a  relatively  wide  range 
of  activity,  but  of  a  series  of  facilities  located  in  different  islands,  e.g.  theology 
in  Barbados,  agriculture  in  Trinidad  and  so  on.  Such  a  development  ran 
counter  to  the  conception  of  a  liberal  education  aimed  at  preparing  people 
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with  some  sense  of  the  range  of  human  knowledge  and  its  inter-relations  and 
limitations  rather  than  narrow  technicians  merely  competent  in  their 
specialized  fields. 

The  residential  unitary  institution  that  was  envisaged  should  enter  into  a 
special  relationship  vstith  the  University  of  London.  But  the  Committee  did 
not  envisage  a  long  period  of  tutelage;  there  should  be  indeed  a  speedy 
advance  towards  autonomy.  The  corollary  to  the  relation  between  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  higher  education,  stated  by  the  Committee,  was  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  facilities  for  higher  education  in  the  area  would  speed  the  advance 
towards  self-government.  This  appeared  to  be  implicit  in  the  Committee’s 
remarks  on  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  training  of  West  Indian  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  imperial  perspective  in  which  the  problem  was  regarded  helped  to 
obscure  some  of  the  most  lively  issues.  Since  the  College  to  be  established 
was  to  be  a  parting  gift  established  by  imperial  funds,  the  problem  of  fin¬ 
ancing  the  university  was  somewhat  narrowly  conceived.  The  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  fully  residential  college,  of  providing  nothing  but  the  best  for  the 
West  Indies,  ignored  for  the  moment  the  pressing  question  of  how  the  area 
would  be  able  to  support  a  developing  university  college.  Most  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  behind  the  proposals  for  a  university  in  the  area  were  sound 
and  the  assessment  of  the  general  political  trend  in  the  West  Indies  accurate. 

Further,  the  Committee  was  influenced  by  its  West  Indian  members  and 
witnesses,  and  the  typically  West  Indian  threat  of  explosion  if  imperial 
aid  was  not  forthcoming  appears  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  urgency 
of  the  matter.  From  the  very  outset  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  | 
Committee  between  some  of  its  European  and  its  West  Indian  members.  | 
Characteristically  enough  this  was  over  the  question  of  “expatriation  allow¬ 
ances”  for  Europeans,  and  the  claim  of  the  West  Indians  for  identity  of  ! 
treatment. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  the  Committee  faced,  although  general  and  i 
imperial,  had  specific  local  manifestations.  Thus  the  shortage  of  medical  ; 
places  in  the  post-war  world  affected  all  the  colonies  who  used  Great  Britain 
as  their  traditional  training  and  recruiting  ground.  But  in  the  West  Indies 
the  problem  had  become  more  complicated  through  the  offer  of  McGill  to  f 
establish  a  medical  school  in  Trinidad.  This  offer  was  one  of  practical  and  t 
immediate  action  that  could  not  be  ignored,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  [ 
the  shortage  of  places  in  medical  schools  was  going  to  be  general  throughout  f 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Irvine  Committee  could  do  nothing  to  stop  the  proposed  developments.  | 
But  they  envisaged  the  separate  development  of  a  medical  school  apart  from  | 
a  University  in  the  West  Indies  as  essentially  unsound  and  they  made  pro-  I 
posals  for  incorporating  the  temporary  activity  in  a  subsequent  University  | 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  problem  here  was  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  t 
London  University,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  that  the  West  Indian  college  J 
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should  be  attached,  did  not  recognize  the  degrees  of  McGill  University.  This 
fact  may  have  influenced  the  Committee’s  view  of  the  desirability  of  speedy 
autonomy  since  it  was  clear  that  the  possibilities  of  adjustment  open  to  an 
independent  university  would  be  greater  than  those  available  to  a  College 
of  London. 

The  urgency  of  places  in  the  medical  school  for  students  would  hardly 
in  itself  have  led  the  Commission  to  suggestions  of  a  medical  school.  There 
was  as  much  personal  interest  and  implicit  personal  tragedy  in  the  study  of 
law,  but  this  was  a  subject  which  hardly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  case  of  medicine  there  was  a  combination  of  personal  student 
distress  and  social  need,  for  the  problems  of  the  West  Indies  had  recently 
been  defined  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  terms  of  welfare  needs. 

The  range  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations  encompassed  more  than 
the  urgent  medical  problem,  even  though  their  assessment  of  social  need 
had  perforce  to  be  rather  primitive.  They  recommended  the  establishment 
of  arts  and  science  faculties  in  addition  to  medicine;  research,  but  not  teach¬ 
ing,  in  the  social  sciences  in  order  to  lend  to  the  University  the  appropriate 
West  Indian  atmosphere. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  were  their  failure  to  recommend  classics,  their 
advocacy  of  pharmacy  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with 
agriculture.  Their  rejection  of  classics  was  in  keeping  with  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Codrington,  their  advocacy  of  pharmacy  was  in  line  with  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire;  and  no  doubt  the  Committee  had  in  mind 
the  potential  student  demand,  but  apart  from  recognizing  that  training  in 
pharmacy  was  best  given  in  a  university  in  which  research  was  proceeding 
there  was  little  discussion  of  the  question. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  Committee  was  faced  with  something  of 
the  same  problem  as  in  medicine.  There  was  need  to  accommodate  to  an 
already  established  institution,  and  in  this  case  a  well-established  one  with 
an  international  reputation.  The  solution  arrived  at  by  the  Irvine  Committee 
was  a  curious  one,  and  not  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  principles  upon  which 
they  had  argued  for  the  provision  of  local  training.  The  Imperial  College  was 
to  continue  in  existence  as  a  post-graduate  centre  for  people  trained  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  West  Indian  University  would  give  its  students  a  basic 
scientific  training,  with  which  they  could  proceed  to  the  study  of  scientific 
agriculture  abroad.  This  suggestion  went  counter  to  the  whole  trend  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  agriculture.  The  Imperial  College  had  been  started  precisely  to 
give  special  training  in  tropical  agriculture,  and  under  the  proposed  scheme 
the  West  Indian  who  wished  to  be  trained  in  agriculture  would  only  receive 
such  special  training  after  a  particularly  prolonged  course  of  training. 

'The  main  justification  offered  for  this  course  of  action  was  that  it  was 
desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine,  that  scientific  training  should  be  the 
basis  of  professional  training,  and  secondly,  that  there  would  be  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the' West  Indian  receiving  his  training  abroad,  Whatever  the 
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adequacies  of  the  first  contention,  it  meant  that  the  proposed  course  was  a 
long  and  complicated  one  compared  with  the  other  recognized  opportunities 
for  professional  training  that  were  available  to  the  West  Indian.  In  the  second 
case  it  came  fairly  close,  in  its  recognition  of  the  value  of  experience  abroad, 
to  undermining  the  basis  upon  which  their  case  for  a  West  Indian  University 
rested.  If  the  position  were  generalized  —  and  there  seems  no  logical  grounds 
why  this  should  not  be  done  —  it  would  at  worst  preclude  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  the  area  at  all  or  at  best  would  relegate  it  to  an  under¬ 
graduate  institution  with  post-graduate  students  proceeding  abroad. 

This  point  of  view,  later  developed  at  greater  length  by  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conception  of 
the  University  as  a  centre  of  research.  If  the  focus  of  attention  had  been  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  University  and  its  functions  to  the  local  environment, 
a  diflFerent  solution  to  the  agricultural  (and  the  medical)  problems  might 
have  been  attempted,  but  the  conception  of  a  unitary  institution  primarily 
engaged  in  teaching  and  with  an  extra-mural  arm  reaching  out  into  the  rest 
of  the  community,  arose  less  from  the  realities  of  West  Indian  experience, 
than  from  the  desire  born  of  good-will  to  give  nothing  but  the  “best”  —  British 
model  —  to  the  West  Indies. 

This  conception  of  the  “best”  as  only  suitable  to  the  West  Indies  was  per¬ 
haps  necessary,  not  merely  to  fit  in  with  imperial  conceptions  but  West  In¬ 
dian  notions  themselves.  The  Irvine  Committee  was  on  the  whole  welcomed 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  hardly  with  enthusiasm;  and  some  still  remained  sus¬ 
picious  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  fob  off  West  Indians  with  an  inferior 
type  of  education. 

These  criticisms  were  largely  inarticulate;  and  on  the  whole  the  demand 
for  a  West  Indian  University  passed  into  popular  thinking  as  one  of  those 
unimplemented  recommendations  which  an  imperial  government  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  carry  out.  Tlie  only  sustained  criticism  of  the  Irvine  Committee  was 
given  by  Eric  Williams,  who  in  a  series  of  articles  and  his  book  Education  in 
the  West  Indies  struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Irvine  Committees 
recommendations  (78).  But  these  criticisms,  although  they  were  not  without 
influence  on  West  Indian  students  studying  abroad,  hardly  afiFected  official 
policy,  and  when  action  w<as  taken  by  the  imperial  government  to  establish  a 
University  College  it  was  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Irvine  Committee. 

Discussion 

A  review  of  these  early  attempts  at  establishing  higher  education  in  the 
West  Indies  indicates  clearly  how  the  conception  of  higher  education  was 
rooted  in  the  general  social  structure  of  the  area.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the 
conception  of  the  college  was  largely  related  to  the  existence  of  the  free 
white  community  of  the  time.  The  suggestions  of  Codrington  and  Berkeley, 
although  progressive  and  Christian,  did  not  seek  in  any  way  to  undermine 
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the  social  order.  The  basic  structure  was  taken  for  granted,  although  there 
were  efforts  to  improve  it. 

The  failure  of  the  Bermuda  and  Barbados  attempts  was  largely  due  to  the 
limited  scope  which  the  social  order  allowed  for  a  literary  or  scholarly  class. 
The  fact  that  Bishop  Berkeley  conceived  of  his  ow’n  scheme  as  one  of  jointly 
serving  the  West  Indian  and  American  colonies  and  that  Codrington  left 
his  library  to  his  college  at  Oxford,  are  indications  that  the  area  lacked  any 
autonomous  life  and  its  development  was  completely  subordinate  to  the  im¬ 
perial  connection.  As  long  as  the  upper  classes  remained  with  their  orient¬ 
ation  primarily  in  the  direction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  providing  education  within  the  area. 

This  situation  was  changed  somewhat  by  the  act  of  emancipation.  Aboli¬ 
tion  was  itself  an  assertion  of  the  over-riding  imperial  authority  but  it  did 
in  fact  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  ultimate  development  of  an  autonomous 
community  life  in  the  West  Indies.  The  new  period  did  not  see  an  automatic 
removal  of  the  sharp  internal  cleavages  of  West  Indian  society.  Curtin  in 
his  recent  study  The  Two  Jamaicas  has  graphically  depicted  how  the  social 
distances  persisted  for  a  considerable  period  (20).  Yet  the  proclamation  of 
universal  freedom,  the  evangelizing  of  the  masses,  the  equality  before  the  law, 
led  to  the  self-conscious  attempts  to  remove  barriers  and  in  this  way  to  create 
a  West  Indian  society. 

The  impetus  of  ameliorative  reform  led  to  a  concern  with  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  no  autonomous  intellectual  life  in  the  West  Indies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  encourage  its  provision  within  the  area.  University 
education  was  conceived  purely  in  terms  of  a  narrow  professional  education 
and  the  notion  of  a  liberal  education  was  not  greatly  entertained.  This  utili¬ 
tarian  approach  was  partly  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  college  of  Jamaica  —  even  though  it  was  only  one  factor  among 
many.  This  utilitarian  concept  was  in  itself  only  partially  a  product  of  the 
absence  of  a  sustained  intellectual  life;  it  was  also  a  product  of  the  economic 
poverty  of  the  area,  which  could  hardly  afford  the  luxury  of  a  “cultural”  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  serious  impetus  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  came  in  the  first  place  from  the  establishment  of  higher  training  in 
agriculture  and  that  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  area  was 
devoted  to  that  subject.  It  was  the  financial  crisis  of  the  West  Indian  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  that  caused  it  to  become  transformed  into  a  more  purely 
imperial  institution,  and  its  regional  functions  to  be  dwarfed.  Later,  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  inter-colonial  conferences  of  1921  and  the  Marriott-Mayhew 
Commission  were  geared  to  purely  utilitarian  proposals.  The  downfall  of  the 
1929  proposals  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  imperial  government  to  sup¬ 
port  an  institution  not  demonstrably  of  utilitarian  value,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  West  Indian  governments  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  economic  factors  governed  the  con¬ 
ception  of  higher  education  and  the  practicability  of  any  proposals,  there 
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was  relatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  problem  of  costs.  The  remoteness 
of  the  proposals  from  practice  was  only  one  factor  responsible.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  before  science  and  scholarship  had  proliferated  to  such 
an  extent,  the  schemes  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  could  reasonably 
be  put  forward  without  giving  that  priority  to  economic  considerations  which 
appeared  so  important  at  a  later  date.  The  dominant  conception  of  the  ancient 
university  as  a  centre  for  liberal  training  had  not  yet  been  superseded  by  one 
in  which  the  role  in  research  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  was  pre¬ 
dominant.  Mr.  Keenan  could,  for  instance,  conceive  of  a  university  estimated 
to  cost  only  £5,000,  to  be  met  by  savings  in  secondary  education.  This  was 
in  a  sense  because  the  “liberal  education”  to  be  provided  in  the  constituent 
colleges  was  largely  the  product  of  a  finished  body  of  knowledge.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  university  as  a  purely  examining  body  showed  the  mechaniz¬ 
ation  of  liberal  education,  and  not  its  substitution  by  a  scientific  conception. 
Had  the  scheme  been  implemented  it  would  no  doubt  have  had  as  dis¬ 
astrous  results  as  the  similar  attempts  in  India. 

However,  by  the  time  concrete  schemes  for  university  training  could  be 
outlined,  the  conception  of  a  college,  residential  in  character  and  living  up 
to  the  standards  of  a  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  dominant.  Though 
during  the  twentieth  century  there  was  marked  economic  expansion  in  the 
British  Caribbean,  the  sums  involved  in  establishing  an  institution  were  of 
such  an  order  that  only  the  most  enlightened  of  governments  could  of  its  own 
initiative  undertake  the  task.  The  fact  that  the  initial  capital  and  impetus  had 
to  come  from  abroad  reduced  even  further  the  weak  West  Indian  concern  with 
the  problem. 

The  Status  Factor 

Besides  the  economic  factor,  the  status  factor  was  also  involved.  West  In¬ 
dian  society  was  a  dependent  colonial  society,  or  a  series  of  dependent 
colonial  societies.  It  possessed  no  strong  cultural  traditions  other  than  those 
it  had  obtained  from  Europe.  The  nature  of  the  history  of  the  area,  small¬ 
ness  of  size  and  the  dependence  of  the  economy  led  to  a  high  degree  of  inte¬ 
gration  vv«ith  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  particular. 

Granted  this  dependent  status  it  took  a  considerable  period  before  a  nation¬ 
alist  dynamic  could  be  produced  which  could  offset  the  feelings  of  inferiority 
inevitably  generated  in  a  colonial  society.  The  theories  about  the  superiority 
of  health  conditions  and  other  arguments  in  favour  of  education  are  patent 
rationalizations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  idea  of  ameliorative  reform 
started  from  the  assumption  that  the  task  of  administration  was  to  create  a 
reasonable  and  relatively  free  political  society  on  the  foundation  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves.  The  relationship  between  administrator  and  administered  was 
therefore  self-consciously  unequal. 

Moreover  the  conditions  of  West  Indian  life  had  produced  among  the  colo¬ 
nial  members  of  the  society  marked  feelings  of  racial  inferiority,  which  rein¬ 
forced  those  arising  from  its  status  as  a  colonial  society.  Consequently,  when  ■ 
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there  emerged  a  coloured  middle  class  in  the  West  Indies  of  some  stature  in 
the  community,  its  members  were  quite  happy  and  content  to  proceed  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  higher  education.  Completely  Westernized  themselves 
their  “nationalist”  demands  found  expression  in  the  desire  to  obtain  identity 
and  equality  of  treatment  with  the  Europeans.  Rather  than  develop  any  cul¬ 
tural  life  or  tradition  of  their  own  they  sought  a  passive  absorption  in  the 
European  cultural  tradition.  This  was  a  factor  immeasurably  complicated  by 
the  absence  of  an  indigenous  tradition,  and  when  West  Indian  nationalism 
did  develop  and  began  searching  for  distinctive  symbols  there  were  few  to 
be  found.  These  w'ere  largely  to  be  discovered  in  the  lower  class  or  “folk” 
culture  rather  than  in  an  intellectual  tradition. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  those  who  spurned  the  calypso  for  the  English  folk 
song;  who  listened  to  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  but  withdrew  with  horror  at 
acquaintance  with  “Anansi”  and  the  “Nansi”  stoiy-.  But  even  when  attitudes 
towards  what  is  popularly  described  as  the  folk-culture  had  changed,  the 
basic  problem  of  the  fascination  of  education  abroad  persisted. 

It  should  be  obsei'ved  that  in  all  the  islands  the  apex  of  the  educational 
system  came  to  be  the  scholarship  and  the  scholarship  examination  for  study 
at  the  university  abroad.  This  system  worked  admirably  as  long  as  the  chief 
candidates  for  these  scholarships  were  of  European  origin  or  belonged  to  the 
upper  classes,  -vhose  connection  with  Europe  was  intimate.  However,  with 
the  rise  of  a  coloured  middle  class  this  problem  changed  somewhat.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  some  educational  mobility  in  the  school  system  led  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  most  important  means  of  social  mobility. 
The  winners  of  scholarships  concentrated  on  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  because  of  their  lucrative  nature,  their  high  status,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  control  which  practice  of  these  professions  allowed.  These  posi¬ 
tions  became  increasingly  a  source  of  inspiration  to  large  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  in  that  although  the  actual  number  of  scholarships  were  relatively  few, 
they  were  sufiicient  in  number  to  twist  the  whole  educational  system  and 
the  orientation  of  the  educated  away  from  the  islands. 

Discontent  with  this  system  grew  and  to  some  extent  continues  to  grow. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  scholarship  holders,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  became  a  focus  of  public  interest,  were  expected  to  play  a  public  role. 
Another  lay  in  the  choice  of  profession;  the  learned  professions  were  over¬ 
crowded  while  positions  in  agriculture  went  a-begging.  These  tw’o  arguments 
merged  to  support  the  demand  that  occasionally  arose,  that  scholarships 
shoidd  be  allocated  for  special  purposes,  e.g.  an  agricultural  scholarship. 

These  suggestions  never  met  with  much  support  from  the  general  com¬ 
munity.  The  examination,  and  in  particular  the  scholarship  examinations, 
were  among  the  few  objective  tests  in  a  society  in  which  ascriptive  values 
were  dominant. 

In  his  discussion  of  agricultural  teaching  the  Rev  Canon  Simms  had  stated 
that  “scholarships  without  examination  would  not  have  been  of  any  use  as 
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they  would  merely  lead  to  nepotism  and  ineptitude.”  The  allocation  of 
scholarships  to  particular  purposes  appeared  to  reintroduce  these  extraneous 
considerations  since  it  was  generally  agreed,  for  instance,  that  more  academic 
competence  was  not  to  be  the  result  of  agricultural  education.  It  was  to  be 
“professional”,  but  the  “professional  agriculturalist”  was  a  dependent  charac¬ 
ter  who,  if  he  did  not  possess  adequate  capital  of  his  own,  would  have  to 
rely  on  planters  or  the  administration  for  employment. 

The  same  argument  applied  to  most  other  fields  into  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  direct  scholars.  The  “best”  of  the  society,  it  was  generally  felt, 
should  have  a  free  choice  to  rise  to  the  top  of  what  w*as  regarded  as  the 
highest  of  the  professions,  and  the  complaints  of  over-crowding  and  the 
regrets  that  scholars  neglected  certain  fields  were  accompanied  by  the  even 
stronger  belief  that  there  was  always  room  at  the  top.  The  government  as 
representative  of  the  “community”  wished  to  direct  education  so  that  it  would 
fit  into  the  social  structure,  but  education  was  viewed  by  the  public  at  large 
as  a  major  means  of  changing  that  social  structure  through  increased  mobility, 
and  the  examination  system  itself  as  a  major  means  of  escaping  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  society. 

The  Question  of  Standards 

The  question  of  standards  in  higher  education  is  intimately  related  to  the 
status  factor.  The  belief  that  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  necessarily 
superior  for  the  individual  West  Indian  was  not  based  solely  on  a  rational 
consideration  of  the  issues.  The  superior  resources  of  the  British  university 
and  its  academic  status  in  general  over-rode  any  special  claims  that  it  might 
be  of  benefit  for  West  Indians  to  be  educated,  in  some  fields  at  any  rate, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  merits  of  the  societies  and  the  respective  institutions 
were  compared  in  the  abstract  without  any  concrete  examination  of  the  effect 
of  education  abroad  on  West  Indian  individuals  and  West  Indian  society. 

It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  projects  for  higher  education  in 
the  area  tended  to  develop  in  those  fields  over  which  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  had  direct  control  (such  as  education  and  agriculture)  rather  than  in 
the  learned  professions.  In  all  the  discussions  that  took  place  the  only  serious 
advocacy  of  law  —  one  of  the  most  popular  of  professions  in  the  West  Indies 
—  was  made  by  Mr.  Popham  Lobb.  This  neglect  of  law  is  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  since  during  much  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  the 
“lesser  branch”  of  the  profession  (the  solicitor)  had  to  qualify  through  local 
articleship  and  external  examination  in  order  to  practise. 

When  in  point  of  fact  the  decision  was  made  to  establish  a  medical  school 
this  was  not  due  to  any  popular  demand  for  greater  facilities  for  education 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  result  of  an  administrative  problem  coupled  with 
the  initiative  shown  by  the  University  of  McGill  in  attempting  to  start  a 
medical  school  in  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  question  of  standards  there  were  Kvo  different  points  of  view.  One 
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that  the  proposed  colleges  and  universities  should  start  from  modest  begin¬ 
nings  and  build  themselves  up  to  standards  which  would  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized;  the  other,  developing  later,  was  that  the  proposed  institution  should 
be  affihated  to  an  established  university  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  notion  of  independent  standards  was  used  in  the  original  ideas  of 
Codrington,  Berkeley,  Phillips,  Popham-Lobb,  and  the  Agricultural  College. 
Later  Codrington  developed  its  affiUation  with  Newcastle  and  the  University 
College  in  Jamaica  turned  to  London.  Since  much  of  the  justification  offered 
for  the  establishment  of  higher  institutions  was  adaptation  to  local  circum¬ 
stance,  the  drive  for  an  attachment  to  a  United  Kingdom  institution  was 
never  great.  In  the  case  of  the  Imperial  College  this  was  less  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  previous  work  done  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  associates,  the  presence  of  representatives  of  British  universities  on 
its  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  engaged  in  research 
and  to  offer  post-graduate  courses  to  persons  coming  from  recognized  uni¬ 
versities. 

In  the  other  cases  where  attachment  was  considered  important,  this  orient¬ 
ation  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  pre-occupation  with  the  maintenance  of 
professional  standards.  Education  abroad  in  these  fields  was  well  established 
and  any  locally-founded  institution  had  to  compete  with  the  standards  which 
had  already  been  established  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Besides  the  objec¬ 
tive  facts  of  the  situation  the  subjective  evaluation  of  the  local  population 
had  to  be  considered.  Both  potential  pupils  and  potential  patients  had  to  be 
placated,  and  in  terms  of  medical  facilities  only  the  proposal  of  a  Canadian 
university  degree  or  a  London  degree  were  entertained. 

The  irrelevance  of  standards  in  the  abstract  was  eventually  appreciated, 
as  evidenced  by  the  new  “special  relationship”  that  was  envisaged  between  the 
new  University  Colleges  and  London,  and  the  speedy  advance  to  autonomy 
that  was  expected.  It  is  clear  that  this  issue  is  a  relatively  late  development, 
since  both  in  the  case  of  Codrington  and  the  Jamaica  College  the  numbers 
and  scope  were  too  small  to  allow  of  any  real  autonomous  growth  and  the 
connection  with  the  outside  institution  therefore  appeared  necessary  and 
obvious. 

In  much  the  same  fashion  as  colonial  status  tended  to  produce  a  general 
negative  evaluation  of  West  Indian  standards  so  the  emergence  of  a  new 
nationalism  and  the  independence  to  which  it  leads  has  worked  for  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  locally-set  standards,  and  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct  linkage 
with  academic  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  demand  of 
nationalism  for  autonomous  standards  is  a  relatively  late  development.  The 
early  support  of  the  idea  of  a  university  by  some  nationalists  was  conceived 
less  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  area  and  adaptation  to  local  circumstances 
than  in  terms  of  a  symbol  of  progress  or  a  sign  that  the  area  had  turned  away 
from  the  backwardness  of  its  past. 

The  question  of  standards  was  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  so  far 
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as  the  idea  of  a  university  enjoyed  “loc^l”  support  this  arose  from  a  sense 
of  deprix  ation  among  those  who  were  unajjle  to  go  abroad  for  education.  The 
needs  of  these  people  were  to  some  extent  met  by  the  provisions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  for  external  degrees.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  and  encouragement,  the  road  to  the  external  degree  was  a  difficult  one. 
The  extent  to  which  this  notion  of  external  degrees  caught  West  Indian 
imagination  was  seen  in  the  demand  that  arose  in  some  territories  for  the 
secondary  schools  to  have  their  examinations  geared  to  London,  as  this  would 
render  easier  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  degree. 

The  group  which  took  external  degrees  was  very  largely  composed  of 
those  who  had  failed  to  obtain  scholarships  and  who  were  concerned  there¬ 
fore  with  asserting  that  tlie  external  degree  was  of  an  equivalent  status  with 
the  internal  degree.  The  peculiar  adaptation  was  therefore  not  in  favour  of 
a  local  institution  setting  its  own  standards,  but  of  an  acceptance  of  London 
external  standards  in  contrast  with  English  internal  ones. 

The  Problem  of  Standards:  Staff 

t 

The  concern  with  the  problem  of  standards  is  in  itself  revealing,  in  that  it 
shows  how  dominant  through  most  of  the  period  was  the  conception  of  the 
university  as  a  purely  teaching  institution.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
problem  of  standards  was  viewed  almost  entirely  as  a  question  of  the  level 
of  examination.  And  in  so  far  as  the  standards  of  the  staff  themselves  were 
examined  it  was  primarily  in  the  light  of  this  teaching  function.  As  long  as 
the  idea  of  training  predominated  over  that  of  research  no  other  criteria  f 
could  really  be  used  for  evaluation.  ! 

The  problem  was  conceived  as  one  of  attracting  people  of  high  calibre,  and 
the  standard  used  was  their  achievement  in  the  past  rather  than  the  likehhood  f 
of  a  contribution  in  the  future.  Since  the  projects  never  came  to  fruition  the 
closely  related  ones  of  getting  people  to  stay  and  of  finding  replacements 
never  really  arose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Berkeley  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  reason  why  good  people  should  leave  the  mother  country  to  go 
out  to  the  colonies.  The  conception  of  the  necessity  for  some  over-riding  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  was  itself  invalidated,  however,  by  Berkeley’s  own  under¬ 
taking,  embarked  upon  without  a  calculated  evaluation  of  likely  personal 
gain.  Yet  missionary  motives,  though  often  professed,  are  relatively  rare.  The 
failure  to  consider  this  factor  is  extremely  strange,  if  the  idea  of  a  university 
was  to  help  the  community  to  develop  some  autonomous  intellectual  life  of 
its  own. 

The  Problem  of  the  Student  Population 

All  the  attempts  at  establishing  higher  education  came  up  against  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  fewness  in  number  of  potential  scholars.  The  preference  of  a 
large  proportion  of  people  for  study  abroad  would  not  have  assumed  the 
importance  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  smallness  in  size  of  the  educated 
group.  The  only  successful  institution  of  learning  —  the  Imperial  College  - 
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in  a  large  measure  bypassed  this  problem  by  concentrating  on  its  research 
functions.  As  these  were  not  esoteric  in  nature  and  more  or  less  directly 
related  to  practical  economic  effects  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  demonstrate  to 
the  administrative  authorities  the  virtue  of  the  institution  by  its  research  as 
by  its  training  of  agriculturalists.  The  dramatic  incidence  of  Panama  disease 
in  bananas,  of  “witches’  broom”  in  cocoa;  the  success  achieved  in  improving 
breeds  and  yields  of  sugar  cane  —  these  were  issues  of  scientific  research  that 
were  immediately  comprehensible. 

The  real  possibility  of  development  only  came  in  the  twentieth  century. 
By  this  period  there  had  been  a  sufficient  growtli  of  the  economy  to  sustain 
a  fairly  massive  production  of  university  graduates,  while  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  had  become  sufficiently  widespread  to  feed  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  This  conception  of  the  university  was  essentially  one  of  a  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  College  demonstrated  clearly 
that  such  an  institution  was  not  necessarily  the  only  conceivable  or  the  only 
practicable  one  in  the  West  Indian  context. 

The  Changing  Conception  of  a  University 

The  question  of  standards  is  itself  intimately  related  to  the  central  con¬ 
ception  of  a  university  and  the  changes  in  this  conception  that  have  occurred. 
During  the  period  we  have  reviewed  the  purposes  of  the  university  have 
been  radically  re-defined.  From  being  centres  concerned  primarily  with  a 
liberal  pre-professional  education,  they  have  been  subjected  to  tw'o  sorts  of 
pressures:  the  circumstances  of  the  wider  wurld  have  forced  the  universities 
into  a  more  direct  connection  with  professional  education,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  conception  of  the  university  as  a  centre  for  research  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge,  has  come  (verbally,  at  any  rate)  to  dominate  that 
of  the  university  as  a  purely  teaching  university.  In  a  sense  both  these 
developments  were  a  reflection  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  science  and 
its  invasion  into  every  sphere  of  life. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  developments  in  the  West  Indies  this  changing 
conception  seriously  affected  the  issue  of  establishing  higher  institutions  in 
the  area.  The  changed  conception  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that 
a  building,  a  collection  of  books,  and  a  few  teachers  would  suffice.  The  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  higher  education  became  a  severely  limiting  factor  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  to  spread  the  idea  of  a  utilitarian  university  and  encouraged 
its  conception  as  a  service  institution.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  in 
the  twentieth  century  discussions  centred  upon  the  gradual  building  up  of 
existing  institutions  or  on  the  possibilities  of  massive  assistance  from  abroad. 

So  far  in  our  discussions  we  have  concentrated  on  projects  conceived  of 
at  varying  periods  and  which  were  for  the  most  part  short-lived  in  their 
existence,  if  implemented  at  all.  In  doing  so  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the  significance  of  the  history  of  the  one  institution  which  has  in  fact 
existed  throughout  the  historical  period  we  have  considered.  Its  history  serves 
in  its  own  separate  way  to  shed  additional  light  on  the  problems  which  beset 
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the  otlier  projects,  and  gives  a  strong  indication  liow  deeply  rooted  these 
problems  were  in  the  nature  of  the  social  structure. 

For  Codrington,  although  it  persisted,  persisted  in  a  state  of  continual  crisis. 
It  started  with  the  advantage  of  an  assured  income;  but  other  benefactors, 
with  the  exception  of  John  Braitliwaite  in  Barbados,  were  slow  in  coming 
forward.  It  was  to  have  served  the  larger  area  of  the  Americas  but  lack  of 
facility  in  communications  led  to  its  special  Barbadian  flavour. 

Originally  conceived  when  Barbados  was  important  as  a  centre  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  religious  values  predominant,  its  role  had  become  marginal 
to  the  national  West  Indian  conception  which  alone  rendered  a  University 
in  the  West  Indies  practicable.  The  Irvine  Committee  virtually  ignored  the¬ 
ology  and  the  classics.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  failure  of  Codrington  College 
as  a  West  Indian  institution  that  its  reorganization  under  tlie  conditions  of 
crisis  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies  had  to  be  undertaken  by  an  English  religious  order.  Like  the  new 
University  College  itself,  the  impulse  came  from  abroad,  and  in  the  case  of 
both  institutions  it  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  West  Indian  society 
had  evolved  to  a  point  where  it  could  itself  maintain  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  one  capable  of  self-sustained  growth. 

The  failure  of  all  these  attempts  at  creating  institutions  never  led  to  a 
pessimistic  abandonment  of  all  projects.  Within  West  Indian  society  itself 
concern  was  rather  fitful,  but  it  persisted.  Up  to  the  present  day  the  attitude 
of  most  parents  has  been  that  they  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
abroad.  The  possibility  of  developing  a  university  (conceived  as  primarily 
a  teaching  and  not  a  research  institution)  therefore  depended  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  upon  the  changing  attitudes  of  West  Indians  towards  the  local  environ¬ 
ment.  As  it  was,  even  those  who  advocated  the  development  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  area  were  convinced  of  the  inevitable  superiority  of  British 
uni\  ersity  training  and  thought  of  a  local  institution  as  a  second-rate,  if  use¬ 
ful,  institution. 

Before  there  was  any  hope  for  the  success  of  the  project  there  needed  to 
be  a  coalescence  of  two  problems,  a  sufficiency  of  students  capable  and  willing 
to  be  educated  locally,  and  a  sufficiently  differentiated  economy  to  allow  for 
the  absorption  of  the  graduates. 

By  the  start  of  the  second  World  War  these  conditions  had  largely  been 
achieved.  The  speeding  up  of  social  development  caused  by  the  war  permit¬ 
ted  a  really  active  consideration  to  be  given  for  the  first  time.  The  growth 
of  air  communication  rendered  possible  the  conception  of  a  unitary  university' 
for  the  area,  just  as  on  the  political  level  it  made  West  Indian  federation  it¬ 
self  practicable. 

The  development  of  a  West  Indian  University  at  this  particular  period, 
with  federation  and  Dominion  status  in  the  offing  created  a  special  problem. 
None  of  the  earlier  conceptions  of  a  university  had  in  any  way  challenged 
the  concept  of  colonial  administration.  The  established  institutions  had  been 
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“progressive”  in  that  they  introduced  values  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
existing  local  structure;  from  catering  exclusively  to  white  students  Codring- 
ton  passed  to  the  stage  where  it  became  predominantly  coloured,  and  at  the 
Imperial  College  itself  Sir  James  Currie  told  the  student  body  that  research 
knew  no  colour  bar.  But  these  were  all  developments  well  within  the  estab¬ 
lished  framework  (77). 

The  new  University  College,  while  not  itself  a  direct  product  of  nationalism, 
was  born  when  the  colonial-imperial  relationship  was  visibly  changing.  Tliis 
change  meant  that  the  process  of  adaptation  had  to  be  conceived  in  essentially 
different  terms.  The  nature  of  the  political  transition  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
a  weakening  of  the  imperial  authority  taking  place  before  the  emergence 
of  a  full-fledged  and  mature  nationalism,  accentuated  the  problem  of  in¬ 
stitutional  transfer.  The  introduction  of  the  new  institution,  traditionally 
confined  to  an  elite  and  “universalistic”  in  orientation,  into  a  community  in¬ 
creasingly  becoming  more  democratic  and  nationalist  was  surely  destined  to 
produce  some  conflict.  In  the  early  stages  before  nationalism  became  fully 
articulate,  the  “best”  by  British  standards  proved  generally  acceptable.  But 
with  the  development  of  nationalist  thought  the  adaptation  of  the  universal 
mission  to  the  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies  appeared  more  and  more  a 
paramount  need.  The  best  of  Britain  was  not  necessarily  acceptable,  since 
the  university  in  Britain  itself  became  regarded  by  some  as  a  special  form  of 
adaptation  to  the  national  circumstances  of  that  country. 

The  problem  of  adaptation,  said  nationahsts,  could  not  be  dismissed  as  a 
mere  parochialism  or  by  reference  to  the  evils  of  nationalism.  The  whole 
growth  and  development  of  a  university  had  been  posited  on  practical  con¬ 
siderations;  these  pressures  to  adaptation  now  came  from  a  different  source, 
but  were  intrinsically  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  autonomy  —  of 
tlie  same  order. 

Further,  this  problem  of  adaptation  was  in  no  way  a  peculiar  one.  Socio¬ 
logically,  the  transplantation  of  one  institution  or  aspect  of  culture  to  an  un¬ 
familiar  environment  and  culture  inevitably  produces  stresses  and  strains.  It 
is  noteworthy,  for  instance,  that  even  an  institution  conceived  within  an 
imperial  framework  like  the  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  had  to  fight  for 
recognition  because  of  conservative  opposition  to  innovations.  Thus  Sir  James 
Currie  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  uttered  this  protest; 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  British  administration  and  its  excellence,  the 
intejirity  of  British  justice  and  the  historic  glories  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  hungry 
population  intent  on  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  cannot  exist  on  such  things, 
indispensable  preliminaries  to  social  well-being  though  they  are. 

To  listen  to  many  eminent  officials  one  could  almost  think  that  political  institutions 
were  ends  in  themselves.  I  wrote  to  a  tropical  administrator  the  other  day  and  told 
him  I  would  yet  find  his  subjects  starving  amidst  political  perfection.  I  think  he 
considered  the  criticism  blasphemous  (71). 

In  the  past,  the  adjustment  necessary  was  of  one  conception  of  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  to  another,  of  making  improvements  under  “perfect  political  insti¬ 
tutions”.  The  new  conception  of  a  university  that  had  to  emerge  was  not 
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merely  of  an  institution  operating  to  improve  standards  of  living  in  a  politically 
stable  order  but  involved  the  immeasurably  more  complicated  task  of  also 
adjusting  to  changing  political  conditions  in  an  institution  provided  for  out 
of  public  funds. 

The  concept  of  partnership  does  not  rule  out  diflFerence  and  dispute.  Bis¬ 
hop  Berkeley,  in  his  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in  the 
tropics,  saw  the  tendency  of  the  colony  to  ape  the  mother  country.  “But  such 
is  the  Vanity  of  Man  that  no  Prejudice  operates  more  powerfully  than  that 
in  Favour  of  Fashion,  and  no  Fashions  are  so  much  followed  by  our  Colonies 
as  those  of  the  Mother  Country  which  they  often  adopt  in  their  modes  of 
living  to  their  great  inconvenience,  without  allowing  for  the  Disparity  of 
Circumstances  or  climate”. 

The  Disparity  of  Circumstance!  The  problem  for  the  new  institution  in  the 
West  Indies  because  of  the  changed  attitude  in  the  colonies  became  one  of 
adjusting  the  inevitable  projection  of  the  best  of  Britain  to  the  needs  and 
circumstances,  of  the  area.  These  needs  and  circumstances,  however,  remained 
largely  undefined  and  unappreciated  and  the  institution  itself  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  help  in  their  evaluation. 

An  analysis  of  these  problems  of  adaptation  is  imperative  but  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  merely  been  concerned  with  a  necessary  prelude,  the  historical 
setting  and  background  to  this  important  question. 
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Political  Relations  in  Guatemala 

By 


Manning  Nash 

The  political  structure  of  Guatemala  took  on  its  dominant  characteristics 
shortly  after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  various  Indian  principalities.  A 
culturally  distinct  group  of  conquerors  ruled  over  a  series  of  Indian  com¬ 
munities,  using  the  Indian  for  service  and  labour.  From  the  administration 
of  a  mass  of  Indians  in  a  subordinate  social  position  by  a  small  group  of 
ethnically  distinct  and  socially  superordinate  persons  emerged  a  political 
structure  which  is  of  a  kind  best  described  as  a  non-national  state  composed 
of  plural  cultures*. 

As  a  political  type  the  non-national  state  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  two 
distinct  societies  within  one  political  network.  Although  the  entire  population 
of  the  territory  is  included  in  a  single  system  of  political  bonds,  only  a  part 
of  the  populab.on  is  fully  aware  of  the  national  entity,  participates  significantly 
in  its  politics  and  has  sentimental  and  personal  bonds  of  attachment  to  the 
national  entity.  This  group  extends  tliroughout  the  national  territory:  it  is 
divided  into  social  classes,  and  is  marked  by  rural  and  urban  differences.  This 
group  is,  in  fact,  the  nation  and  the  state.  Ranking  below  this  national  group 
in  social  power  and  prestige  are  a  series  of  local  societies,  the  members  of 
which  have  no,  or  little,  conception  of  the  nation  and  no  significant  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  political  apparatus.  These  local  societies  are  of  small  scale  and  their 
customs  and  way  of  life  are  different  from  the  group  which  constitutes  the 
nation  and  the  state.  Generally,  the  local  societies  are  without  internal  social 
classes. 

This  multiple  society  in  Guatemala  refers  to  Ladinos,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Indians,  on  the  other.  The  Ladinos  are  the  descendants  of  the  conquering 
group  and  Indians  recruited  to  the  Hispanic-American  national  society  and 
culture,  while  Indians  are  those  who  remain  members,  physically  and  senti¬ 
mentally,  of  the  local  societies  with  distinct  cultures  which  spread  westward 
from  Guatemala  City  to  the  piedmont  area,  and  are  found  in  the  northwest 
of  the  country  and  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  nation. 

In  the  four  centuries  in  which  the  non-national  state  with  plural  cultures 
has  been  in  existence  in  Guatemala,  the  various  periods  of  national  history 
have  made  differing  demands  on  the  Indian  societies*’,  while  at  the  same  time 

aThe  term  non-national  state  is  taken  from  Sol  Tax  (30).  Eric  Wolf  (36)  applies  the  notion 
of  a  dual  society  to  Mexico. 

bThe  political  structure  of  Guatemala  apparently  took  on  its  form  in  a  period  of  relaxing 
Spanish  control  and  the  resulting  integration  and  consolidation  of  Indian  societies.  Oliver  I..a 
Farge  (15)  places  the  emergence  of  the  integrated  Indian  cultures  at  about  100  years  after 
the  conquest,  which  coincides  with  economic  and  political  recession  throughout  New  Spain; 
see  W.  Borah  (5), 
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exerting  varying  degrees  of  attraction  which  has  resulted  in  the  detachment 
of  some  Indians  from  the  local  societies®.  But  in  order  to  get  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  changing  relations  between  the  national  society  and  the  local  Indian 
societies  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  political  structure  — 
to  see  in  some  detailed  and  systematic  analysis  how  the  multiple  society 
operates,  the  mechanisms  of  political  control,  and  the  social  and  cultural  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  amenable  to,  or  inimical  to,  the  perpetuation  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  such  a  political  structure. 

The  political  life  of  a  non-national  state  is  conducted  in  a  social  system 
with  two  levels  of  social  and  cultural  integration,  resulting  in  difiFerent  or¬ 
ganizations  and  tasks  at  each  level.  For  the  national  or  Ladino  society  there 
is  the  centralized  national  government,  the  departmental  governments,  and 
the  municipal  level.  This  governmental  machinery  can  be  understood  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  national  states  are  everywhere  understood**,  taking  into 
account,  of  course,  the  special  circumstances  of  Latin  America®.  These  poli¬ 
tical  organizations  unite  the  entire  population  of  the  territory,  enact  and 
execute  the  laws.  The  control  of  these  political  organizations  is  the  object  of 
political  contest. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  body  politic  which  makes  up  the  nation  state, 
the  political  apparatus  of  Guatemala  must  be  extended  to  govern  its  Indian 
population,  the  local  societies  which  in  sheer  population  size  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  people  within  the  national  territory.  Technically  the 
Indian  municipios  are  governed  by  organizations  similar  to  those  which 
govern  any  municipio;  in  practice,  the  municipal  organization  is  a  compromise 
between  the  internal  organization  of  local  Indian  society  and  the  wider  poli¬ 
tical  net\vork  in  which  they  find  themselves  embedded.  Seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  national  government,  municipal  governments  in  Indian  com¬ 
munities  tie  the  local  society  to  the  nation.  For  the  Indian,  that  is  only  part 
of  its  task;  from  his  point  of  view  the  municipal  organization  is  seen  as  a 
different  kind  of  structure. 

For  Indian  communities^,  the  chief  feature  of  political  life  is  one  or  another 
\’ariety  of  a  civil  and  religious  hierarchy.  I  shall  draw  here  the  picture  of  the 
type,  which  in  any  community  is  of  course  modified  by  such  basic  social 

.'‘Antonio  Coubaud  Carrera  (12)  calls  the  decade  of  attempts  to  incorijorate  the  Indian  a 
new  era  in  Guatemala.  K.  H.  Silbert  ( 21 )  calls  the  period  since  1944  a  new  phase  in  the 
emergence  of  a  nation.  I  am  unsure  how  deep  the  social  change  has  Ireen  in  Guatemala,  and 
what  part  of  the  1944-54  period  will  be  compatible  with  a  democratic  nation  state,  but  that 
in  concept  and  in  act  the  burden  of  the  decade  was  a  reformulation  of  the  social  structure  and 
its  political  order  is  abundantly  clear. 

hK.  H.  Silbert  (21)  delineates  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  science  the  various  levels 
and  agencies  of  national  and  local  government.  C.  L.  Jones  (13)  covers  the  constitutional 
development  of  Guatemalan  national  government. 

cSol  Tax  (29)  tells  of  the  special  problems  of  democracy  in  Central  America,  giving  some 
of  the  reasons  why  a  North  American  variety  of  democracy  may  not  be  expected  south  of  the  ' 
Rio  Grande.  Kingsley  Davis  (8)  indicates  the  non-democratic  nature  of  the  ordinary  operation 
of  Latin  American  political  systems,  despite  the  genuine  attachment  of  many  Latin  Americans 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

dindian  communities  are,  with  few  exceptions,  co-terminous  with  a  municiiiio.  Sol  Tax  (27) 
demonstrates  that  the  municipio  is  the  unit  of  ethnological  investigation  in  Guatemala. 
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factors  as  the  size  of  the  population  and  its  settlement  pattern,  the  presence 
and  number  of  Ladinos,  the  number  of  foreign  Indians  and  the  presence  of 
factions  within  the  local  community.  In  constructing  the  model,  I  have  chosen 
those  features  which  historical  and  ethnographic  shidies  indicate  were  once 
the  most  general  and  fundamental*. 

Typically,  Indians  organize  local  communal  life  around  a  series  of  ranked 
offices*’.  These  offices  form  two  ladders,  one  a  ladder  of  religious  posts  and  the 
other  of  civil  posts.  The  two  ladders,  however,  are  tied  together  by  common 
svmbols,  and  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  men  in  office  alternate  between  posts 
in  each  of  the  ladders.  The  difference  between  the  two  ladders  is  conceptual. 
Indians  tend  to  think  of  them  as  one  system.  And  the  term  civil-religious 
hierarchy  recognizes  this  fact  of  interrelation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Indian  in  the  local  society,  the  hierarchy  represents  fixed  tasks  of  communal 
service  to  which  he  must  devote  a  number  of  years  from  his  adult  life.  Each 
man  who  serves  in  an  office  is  really,  above  the  very  lowest  rungs,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  family.  And  it  is  family  units,  rather  than  individuals,  w^iich 
pass  through  the  cycle  of  public  service.  A  male  enters  service  at  about  16 
or  17  years  of  age,  at  one  of  the  lower  posts  in  the  hierarchy.  After  a  year 
of  service,  there  is  a  rest  period,  running  from  three  or  four  years  between 
posts.  He  then  assumes  the  post  on  the  opposite  ladder,  one  rung  higher. 
The  crossing  from  religious  to  civil  office  back  and  forth  up  the  hierarchy 
is  usual,  but  a  fixed  order  with  regular  alternation  is  not  essential.  The  offices 
arc  unpaid  and  take  up,  depending  upon  the  task,  from  half  to  all  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  working  time.  As  such  the  posts  are  called  cargos,  and  they  arc  in 
a  literal  sense  burdens,  since  a  family  loses  work-time  and  spends  assets  in 
performing  the  duties  of  office.  Usually  taking  on  the  post  is  a  ritual  occasion 
requiring  a  stipulated  cash  outlay  for  liquor,  corn,  or  other  items.  During 
the  term  of  office  expenses  in  the  worship  of  the  saint,  of  paying  masses,  buy¬ 
ing  candles,  hiring  marimbas,  and  other  similar  activities  use  up  current  in¬ 
come  and  personal  savings.  In  view  of  this  drain  on  personal  resources,  there 
is  some  reluctance  to  accept  offices  in  the  hierarchy;  but  public  opinion  and 
personal  reward  offset  this  current.  Individuals  subscribe  to  the  value  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  community  rewards  them  for  service.  The  chief  reward 
is  prestige  in  the  local  community.  Families  with  long  service  in  the  hierarchy 

aThf  civil-rpli!;it)us  hierarchy  apirears  to  liave  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  Spanish  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  imposition  of  a  modified  form  of  local  government  on  “Indian  Republics”.  It 
is  clearly  the  older  ixittem,  and  even  in  communities  where  it  is  not  now  present  or  much 
modified,  i.e.,  Magdalena  Milpas  Altas  (see  3),  San  Antonio  Sacatepequez  (see  9)  it  is  still  a 
remembered  pattern.  The  historical  emergence  of  the  system  can  be  pieced  together  from: 
Franci.sco  A.  Fuentes  y  Guzman  (10),  Francisco  Garcia  Pelaz  de  Paula  (II),  G.  .\guirre  Bel¬ 
tran  (2),  L.  B.  Simpson  (23),  Juan  de  Solorzano  y  Pereyra  (24),  D.  Stanislawski 
(25).  Pedro  Carrasco  (7)  charts  the  emergence  of  the  system  in  Mexico,  and  intriguing 
parallels  to  Meso-America  apiiear  in  highland  Peru  among  the  Quechua  as  reported  by  11. 
Tschopik,  Jr.  (33),  G.  Kubler  (14),  and  B.  Mishkin  (17), 

hThis  typical  description  is  built  from  observations  of  working  systems  of  this  character  by 
Sol  Tax  (31,  32),  C.  Wagley  (34)  and  Manning  Nash  (19).  In  making  the  type,  I  ignore  the 
difference  in  number  of  officials  from  community  to  community,  or  in  the  fact  of  legal  or  non- 
legal  recognition,  as  well  as  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  system  can  be  territorially  cxpanderl 
for  large  and  dispersed  municipios. 
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are  known  to  be  good  persons,  having  demonstrated  their  moral  worth  to 
the  community.  They  are  usually  given  deferential  greetings  in  public, 
funerals  of  their  members  are  heavily  attended,  and  their  advice  is  sought 
and  valued.  After  service  in  one  or  another  of  the  top  offices  in  either  wing 
of  the  hierarchy,,  an  individual  “retires”  from  public  service  and  becomes 
one  of  the  elders,  usually  called  a  principal.  Principales  are  those  who  make 
the  decisions  for  the  group,  and  have  some  coercive  power  to  see  that  younger 
individuals  serve  in  the  hierarchy,  paying  the  same  costs  that  they  themselves 
paid  in  their  years  of  service.  From  the  perspective,  then,  of  the  families 
participating  in  the  system,  the  civil-religious  hierarchy  is  a  system  of  inter¬ 
related,  ranked  offices,  service  in  which  is  obligatory  as  a  public  duty  and 
personally  expensive.  The  life  cycle  of  the  family  in  an  Indian  community 
is  a  continuous  alternation  between  civil  and  religious  offices  whereby  families 
grow  older,  more  prestigeful,  and  wiser,  in  a  socially  fixed  rhythm. 

The  ordinary  operation  of  the  civil-religious  hierarchy  defines  the  limits 
and  membership  of  the  local  society.  A  person  is  a  Panachjeleno,  or  a  Chimal- 
teco,  or  a  Cantelense,  or  a  Maxeno,  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  eligible  for  and 
participates  in  the  hierarchy.  Ladinos  in  any  community  may  fill,  with  re¬ 
gularity,  the  top  posts  of  the  hierarchy,  but  they  do  it  for  pay  and  are  out¬ 
side  of  the  system.  Foreign  Indians,  those  born  in  another  municipio  and  who 
do  not  know  the  costumbre  of  the  local  society  and  are  not  under  the  patron 
saint,  do  not  enter  into  the  system.  A  Ladino  secretary,  normally  a  verv 
powerful  individual  on  the  local  level,  is  a  familiar  part  of  the  hierarchy, 
necessary  as  a  scribe  rather  than  as  a  participant.  The  hierarchy  is  virtually 
the  entire  social  structure  of  an  Indian  municipio.  At  the  most  general  level 
of  social  integration  this  structure  does,  for  Guatemalan  Indians,  what  kinship 
does  for  African  societies,  or  what  the  social  class  system  does  for  I,adino 

society. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  society,  the  civil-religious 
hierarchy  is  the  means  by  which  the  families  of  the  municipio  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  into  a  single  social  structure.  All  of  the  families  are  age-graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  rung  in  the  ladder  they  have  reached,  and  at  the  same  time 
fill  a  general  position  of  respect  due  to  the  past  services  given.  At  any  one 
point,  then,  all  of  the  families  in  the  community  are  graded  according  to  age 
and  ranked  in  prestige  through  the  operation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  carrj’ing 
out  of  the  duties  associatt^d  with  the  various  offices  in  the  hierarchy  is  the 
way  in  which  the  public  business  of  the  community  is  conducted.  Co-operative 
work  tasks,  like  clearing  the  cemetery  or  repairing  roads,  are  done  at  the 
behest  of  the  principales  acting  through  the  officers  of  the  hierarchy.  Justice 
is  dispensed  by  the  top  Indian  alcalde,  (judicial  assessor)  as  the  national 
law  is  interpreted  in  the  local  situation.  Disputes  betvv^een  relatives  or  argu-  ' 
ments  over  property  rights,  unpaid  bills  and  slanderous  allegations,  are 
settled  by  recourse  to  the  officials  of  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  is  the 
mechanism  for  tabulating  community  opinion,  and  at  open  meetings  the 
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principales,  together  with  officials  of  the  hierarchy,  decide  upon  activities, 
using  communal  resources  and  local  personnel.  It  is  for  the  Indian  the  way 
in  which  public  order  is  maintained  and  regulated  and  the  channel  through 
which  group  decisions  must  be  made. 

The  religious  or  sacred  aspects  of  the  hierarchy  relate  the  entire  community, 
through  its  chosen  representatives,  to  the  supernatural.  By  filling  office  in  a 
religious  post,  an  individual  acts  for  the  entire  community  in  maintaining 
the  society’s  relations  with  the  supernatural,  caring  for  the  physical  plant 
of  the  church  and  the  proper  ceremonies  of  the  saints  and  the  religious 
calendar.  The  hierarchy  organizes  the  communal  fiestas,  from  the  celebration 
of  the  patron  saint  through  whatever  special  days  of  worship  are  marked  in 
the  religious  and  ceremonial  calendar.  The  impersonality  of  Indian  religion 
appears  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  burden  of  officials,  rather  than 
private  individuals,  to  care  for,  keep  connections  with,  and  propitiate  super¬ 
nature. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  described  above,  there  are  several  consequences 
of  the  operation  of  the  hierarchy  important  for  political  purposes  not  so  easily 
seen,  and  sometimes  not  known  to  or  consciously  intended  by  the  community. 
Ihe  functioning  of  the  hierarchy  serves  as  a  levelling  mechanism  in  terms  of 
wealth  and  as  a  channel  for  the  socially  controlled  modes  of  personal  dis¬ 
play.  By  using  income  and  resources  of  individuals  and  of  the  community 
tlic  hierarchy  keeps  any  one  family  from  accumulating  very  much  cash  or 
property.  This  communal  call  on  personal  wealth,  coupled  with  the  inheritance 
system  and  the  low  level  of  technology  and  marginal  land  keeps  a  class  of 
wealthy  persons  from  developing*.  And  even  those  who  are  richer  than  their 
neighbours  must  use  their  wealth  in  filling  offices  of  the  hierarchy,  often 
spending  much  more  than  the  bare  requirements  of  ritual  reception  of  office. 
The  rich,  in  local  terms,  cannot  use  their  wealth  for  personal  aggrandizement 
nor  can  they  comfortably  build  houses  which  are  patently  superior  to  the 
average  dwelling.  The  rich  may,  of  course,  move  through  the  hierarchy  more 
rapidly  than  the  poor,  since  they  can  afford  to  take  their  offices  in  sequence 
and  discharge  them.  Thus  the  well-to-do  may,  and  usually  do,  become 
principales  at  a  younger  age  than  the  less  affluent.  But  the  hierarchy  is  usually 
effective  in  keeping  a  social  class  distinction  from  crystallizing,  and  in  block¬ 
ing  the  polarization  of  wealth.  It  is  an  efficient  device  for  keeping  a  com¬ 
munity  more  or  less  socially  homogeneous,  and  marking  clearly  the  paths 
and  methods  for  achieving  respect  and  political  say  in  a  local  society. 

The  hierarchy  is  the  link  between  the  local  community  and  the  supra-local 
institutions  with  which  the  members  of  the  local  society  must  deal.  It  mediates 
between  a  local  society  and  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  a  local 
world  view  and  religion  and  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other.  Since  its  ad¬ 
vent  the  hierarchy  has  played  the  role  of  ordering  and  organizing  the  local 

aEric  Wolf  (37)  calls  this  tyiie  of  community  "corporate”  because  it  has  a  structural  identity 
over  time.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  levelling  mechanism  of  the  hierarchy  is  the  basic  feature 
in  the  persistence  of  corporate  communities  of  this  variety. 
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society  while  at  the  same  time  articulating  the  local  society  within  a  network 
of  social  relations  embracing  the  nation®.  The  representatives  of  the  national 
institutions,  culturally  apart  and  socially  superordinate  to  the  Indian,  do  not 
deal  directly  with  Indians  as  individuals.  Contacts  between  Indians  and 
Ladinos  are  of  short  duration,  impersonal,  and  usually  of  a  business  nature’’. 
Commands,  laws,  requests,  and  demands  by  the  nation  on  the  Indian  are 
made  through  officers  of  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  is  often  an  imperfect 
agency,  and  this  stems  from  its  structural  nature.  On  the  one  side,  it  organizes 
the  local  community,  defining  its  membership,  keeping  it  socially  homo¬ 
geneous,  tabulating  public  opinion,  rewarding  public  service,  maintaining 
tlie  sacred;  on  the  other  it  acts  as  the  local  extension  of  the  nation,  in  matters 
like  taxation,  drafting  into  the  army,  school  maintenance,  or  whatever  public 
business  involves  the  local  levels.  Frequently  the  demands  made  on  the 
hierarchy  from  within  the  local  society  and  those  from  without  are  not  easily 
compatible.  National  pressures  and  decrees  are  translated  into  some  kind  of 
conformity,  with  local  society  often  making  the  Indian  alcaldes  appear  stuh- 
bom  to  the  Ladino  administrator  or  traitorous  to  his  fellow  Indians.  The  top 
Indian  officials  often  play  an  unwelcome  and  unrewarding  role.  But  the 
hierarchy  serves  the  community  as  a  defence  organization.  It  not  only  ties 
the  community  to  the  nation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  insulates  the  members 
of  the  community  from  direct  contact  with  the  national  representatives  or 
institutions.  A  familiar  sight  in  the  past  was  the  delegation  of  Indian  alcaldes 
at  some  government  office  explaining  why  the  demands  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  were  either  unreasonable  or  could  not  be  met. 

In  the  political  role  of  the  hierarchy,  two  major  social  conditions  appear 
necessary:  1.  the  officers  of  the  hierarchy  act  in  the  name  of  the  community 
and  remain  passive  agents  of  the  nation;  and  2.  the  nation  does  not  by-pass 
the  hierarchy  by  direct  appeal  to  the  individual  Indian.  These  conditions,  of 
course,  have  characterized  Guatemala  for  a  long  time.  It  is  this  combination, 
the  Indian  community  as  a  corporate,  local,  defence  organization  in  a  nation 
which  finds  it  convenient  or  advantageous  to  deal  wdth  Indians  indirectly 
which  has  accounted  for  the  persistence  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  local  social 
base®. 

The  universalistic  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  also  overcome  by 
the  particularistic  operation  and  scope  of  the  civil-religious  hierarchy.  Just 

aPemando  Camara  (6)  recognizes  the  double  nature  of  the  religious  and  political  systems 
of  Meso- America,  but  he  divides  the  systems  into  two  ideal  types,  “centripetal”  and  "centri¬ 
fugal”,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  which  function  is  dominant  —  centripetal  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  organization  of  the  local  group,  while  centrifugal  is  a  less  integrated  variety 
oriented  to  a  non-local  society.  For  an  analysis  of  the  Indian  in  the  nation,  much  is  lost  if  the 
division  is  rigorously  applied,  since  it  seems  that  it  is  just  the  fact  of  the  double  nature  of  the 
hierarchy  which  is  the  centre  of  enquiry  when  the  Indian  society  is  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
regional  and  national  system,  rather  than  as  a  discrete  socio-cultural  entity. 

bSol  Tax  (28,  pp.  27-42)  gives  an  account  of  the  typical  relations  between  Indians  and 
Ladinos. 

cin  sections  of  the  nation  where  the  Indian  is  directly  a  full-time  wage  worker,  as  in  Coban 
( see  22 )  the  local  organization  and  the  hierarchy  are  not  found.  There  is  a  close  approximation 
to  what  Sidney  W.  Mintz  (16)  has  aptly  termed  a  rural  proletariat. 
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as  in  political  life  the  hierarchy  both  articulates  and  insulates  at  the  same 
time,  so  in  the  religious  life,  the  symbols  of  the  faith  are  given  local  meanings 
and  the  cofradias,  rather  than  the  priest,  are  the  centre  of  the  sacred  organi¬ 
zation.  The  religious  brotherhoods  deal  with  the  Church  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  name  of  the  community,  translating  and  reinterpreting  religious 
edict  to  meet  local  circumstance.  Sometimes  the  Church  has  organized  its 
own  groups  to  win  support  away  from  the  folk  organizations,  but  making  an 
Indian  a  member  of  the  Catholic  community  is  just  as  difficult  as  making  him 
a  member  of  the  nation,  since  both  are  in  the  nature  of  conversions  away  from 
one  set  of  values  tied  to  friends,  neighbours,  and  kin,  to  another  set  of  values 
bound  up  with  strangers,  unseen  persons,  and  non-relatives. 

The  nature  of  the  civil-religious  hierarchy  and  the  non-national  state  are 
now  sufficiently  understood  to  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  last  decade  of 
political  change  in  Guatemala,  and  how  these  changes  affected  the  local 
Indian  societies.  On  the  national  scene  the  1944-54  revolution  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  ideals  of  the  four  freedoms  engendered  by  the  world  fight  against 
the  Axis  nations.  Guatemala’s  turn  away  from  dictatorship  was  part  of  a 
larger  movement  which  also  engulfed  its  Central  American  neighbours,  parti¬ 
cularly  Salvador.  The  national  revolution,  in  its  first,  and  what  appears  in 
retrospect,  to  be  its  most  democratic  and  equalitarian  phase,  was  a  movement 
to  bring  the  id«al  of  a  liberal  democracy  into  action.  Apparently,  the  main 
motivating  force  of  the  early  days  was  a  coalition  of  members  of  the  lower 
middle  classes  —  school  teachers,  minor  public  officials,  intellectuals,  some 
skilled  workers,  and  the  smaller  shopkeepers  and  commercial  people  (20,  21). 
The  great  changes  initiated  by  the  1944  revolution,  in  so  far  as  Indians  were 
concerned,  was  the  rise  of  political  parties  and  the  development  of  voluntary 
organizations  of  political  orientation®.  The  new  organizations  and  parties 
which  had  come  on  the  national  scene,  like  the  Union  Campesina,  the  Con- 
federacidn  General  de  Trabajadores,  the  Alianza  Feminina,  and  other  groups 
were  auxiliary  tx)litical  bodies  encouraged  by  and  often  used  by  the  national 
government. 

The  centre  of  political  activity  was  the  capital.  Policy  wtis  made  in  the 
capital  city,  strategies  agreed  upon  there,  and  the  decisions  transmitted  to 
the  government-controlled  and  sponsored  groups.  This  network  was  the  means 
by  which  the  government  sought  to  sink  roots  into  the  nation  and  find  sup¬ 
port  for  its  goals.  Consequently  the  national  society  began  to  find  new  lines 
of  communication,  to  break  down  some  barriers  between  its  two  levels  of 
integration  and  to  erect  others. 

•’'George  I.  Blanksten  (4)  stresses  the  anti-foreign  aspects  of  the  second  phase  of  Guatemala’s 
revolution.  Nathan  L.  Whetten  (35)  tells  of  the  use  of  land  reform  and  redistribution  as  a 
political  sanction  and  as  a  bribe  for  support.  I..eo  A.  Suslow  (26)  reports  on  the  reform  period, 
or  what  I  have  called  the  first  phase  of  the  revolution.  The  second  phase,  under  Arbenz,  can 
be  seen  in  K.  Silbert  ( 21 )  and  from  my  experience  with  May  Day  demonstrations,  the  invoking 
of  martial  law,  the  suspension  of  newspapers,  and  jailing  of  opposition,  I  call  the  second  phase 
the  attempt  to  build  a  monolithic  political  order.  Part  of  this  is  reimrted  in  Stokes  Newbold 
(20). 
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Given  the  situation  of  the  national  government  and  its  aim,  the  performance 
of  the  political  parties,  unions,  and  mass  organizations  as  means  for  mobilizing 
the  population  and  as  vehicles  for  the  diffusion  of  policy  and  ideology  ap¬ 
pears  logically  inevitable.  From  this  springs  the  mo^fications  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  nationwide,  especially  in  Indian  communities.  The  government  at¬ 
tempted  to  extend  elective  mechanisms,  party  organizations,  unions  of  peasants 
and  workers  to  Indian  communities. 

Within  Indian  communities  this  meant,  chiefly,  the  direct  contact  of  the 
civil-religious  hierarchy  with  the  agencies  and  organizations  of  the  national 
government,  rather  than  a  situation  in  which  national  events  and  laws  were 
first  transformed  by  the  ofiBcials  of  an  Indian  hierarchy  in  accord  with  local 
understanding.  The  sentimental  and  personal  attachment  of  Indians  to  national 
goals  and  organizations  was  actively  fostered.  The  civil  wing  of  the  hierarchy 
was  to  function  as  part  of  a  political  party  or  be  ignored  in  favour  of  persons 
pertaining  to  a  political  party.  Officials  were  elected  to  civil  office  despite 
their  previous  service  or  age.  This  reformulation  of  the  role  of  the  hierarchy 
engendered  conflicts  within  the  community,  centreing  about  the  strains  as¬ 
sociated  with  elective  mechanisms,  voluntary  participation  in  public  office, 
and  the  separation  of  religious  from  the  civil  offices.  The  Indian  population, 
now  seen  as  a  mass  basis  for  the  government,  was  asked  to  act  as  individuals, 
to  be  recruited  to  government  organizations,  to  appear  in  rallies,  vote  in  elec¬ 
tions,  join  unions,  and  to  sanction  leadership  oriented  away  from  the  local 
society. 

A  clear  case,  in  an  Indian  community,  of  the  strains  and  conflicts  of  cast¬ 
ing  the  hierarchy  in  a  new  role  virile  the  strong  cultural  differences  and 
essentially  multiple  society  persisted,  is  the  instance  of  Cantel,  elsewhere 
described  in  greater  detail  (18,  19).  Cantel  was  in  a  position  to  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  it  directly  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  national  government.  A 
union,  formed  by  the  workers  of  the  Fabrica  de  Cantel  was  an  offspring  of 
the  revolution;  several  political  parties,  notably  the  PAR,  PRG,  and  PIACO 
were  organized  in  the  municipio,  and  a  peasants’  organization  was  formed. 
Free  elections  were  held  in  the  municipio  and  the  top  six  offices  of  the 
hierarchy  thrown  open  to  competition  in  a  political  arena.  The  factory 
workers’  union,  under  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  young  men,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  political  party.  Assured  of  legal  support  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  the  young  men  of  the  union  entered  actively  into  politics,  attempting 
to  bring  the  reforms  of  the  last  years  into  local  life.  The  top  posts  of  the 
hierarchy  came  to  be  filled  by  persons  elected,  and  as  a  rule  young  persons, 
men  not  qualified  by  either  age  or  previous  service  to  fill  high  posts.  In  oc¬ 
cupying  the  top  posts  the  young  men  ruled  according  to  the  ideals  of  the 
national  government,  rather  than  according  to  local  custom.  'The  communal 
decisions  were  made  by  the  duly  constituted  municipal  corporation,  rather 
than  by  the  principales  in  consultation  with  the  hierarchy.  They  saw  political 
life  as  separated  from  religious  life,  and  so  did  not  lend  political  support  to 
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the  recruiting  of  cofrades  or  attend  the  ritual  installation  of  the  alcaldes  of 
cofradias  wiA  any  regularity.  The  cofradia  system  was  held  to  be  separate 
from  the  tasks  of  government.  The  political  activity  of  the  young  union  men 
fostered  political  activity  among  others  in  the  municipio.  The  PAR,  chiefly 
composed  of  peasants  and  under  the  local  leader  of  the  peasants’  union,  com¬ 
peted  in  the  political  arena  with  the  PRG  and  the  factory  union,  and  a  small 
group  of  persons  backed  the  PIACO.  After  a  decade  of  local  political  activity, 
the  top  offices  were  defined  as  open  to  competition  and  depending  upon 
popular  support  rather  than  on  age  and  service;  the  civil  and  religious  offices 
were  no  longer  intertwined  and  the  cofradias  had  to  resort  to  a  voluntary 
committee  for  seeking  cofrades;  decisions  were  made  by  elected  officers  rather 
than  principales,  and  men  rarely  served  in  lower  offices  before  reaching  higher 
ones.  The  definition  of  community  service  had  moved  from  customary  and 
morally  obligatory  toward  legal  and  voluntary.  The  bulk  of  the  Indians  of 
Cantel  stayed  out  of  political  contest,  with  only  some  900  out  of  a  possible 
3,000  voters,  ever  expressing  political  opinion.  The  community  was  internally 
riven  by  the  violation  of  the  customary  channels  of  achieving  prestige  and 
by  the  conflicting  claims  of  parties,  and  even  by  the  contest  between  the  two 
organizations  of  the  national  government  which  appeared  in  Cantel. 

The  civil-religious  hierarchy  was  much  transformed  by  this  political  activity, 
and  it  appears  tl  at  as  a  system  of  social  organization  it  cannot  integrate  a 
population  divided  by  conflicting  loyalties. 

In  other  communities,  both  Indian  and  Ladino,  the  national  policy  had  re¬ 
percussions*.  In  almost  every  place  wlhere  the  national  government  had  any 
success  in  implementing  its  policies,  factions  developed  in  the  local  society. 
In  San  Luis  Jilotepeque,  the  Indians  and  the  Ladinos  formed  separate  fac¬ 
tional  groups,  as  they  did  in  Xenacoj  and  San  Miguel  Acatan.  This  schismatic 
result  appears  connected  to  the  changing  relationship  of  super-  and  sub¬ 
ordination  between  Indian  and  Ladino  in  these  three  communities.  Magda¬ 
lena  and  Chinautala  were  split  by  factions  also,  one  group  oriented  to  the 
national  government,  and  the  other  indifferent  to  it  or  hostile.  In  San  Luis 
and  San  Antonio  Sacatepequez,  pro-  and  anti-government  factions  developed 
among  Ladino  populations. 

The  large  problem  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  these  political 
changes  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  question  of  how  deep  and  how  funda¬ 
mentally  absorbed  were  the  political  changes  initiated  during  the  last  decade. 
Are  the  bases  of  civil-religious  hierarchies  irreparably  damaged,  or  will  they 
re-integrate  in  a  modified  form?  The  answer  to  this  query,  of  course,  will 
c-ome  only  through  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  what  lasting 
effects  and  reorientations  have  taken  place.  But  this  pattern  of  factional  divi¬ 
sion,  separation  of  civil  and  religious  functions,  the  breakdown  of  hierarchy 

aEight  cases,  by  as  many  social  scientists,  of  political  change  on  the  local  level  have  re¬ 
cently  ajipeared  in  the  Middle  American  Research  Series  of  Tulane  University  (I).  I  am 
ba.sing  these  rather  general  statements  on  what  is  there  reported. 
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in  the  religious  wing,  seems  to  me  to  provide  both  a  summary  and  a  lead  to 
further  understanding  of  local  political  life. 

A  non-national  state  can  only  become  a  nation  by  winning  the  adherence 
of  the  members  of  its  component  local  societies.  These  local  societies  liave 
developed  social  organizations  to  protect  themselves  and  their  valued  way  of 
life  from  wholesale  encroachment  or  destruction  by  the  nation  state.  Through¬ 
out  most  of  Guatemala’s  history,  Ladino  society  has  seen  the  Indian  and  his 
local  social  organization  either  as  a  subject  of  romance,  or  as  something  in¬ 
evitably  becoming  Ladinoized.  In  any  attempt  to  make  the  Indian  a  member 
of  the  nation,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  local  organizations  represent 
the  social  basis  of  a  culturally  distinct  way  of  life  and  that  the  political  net¬ 
work  tends  to  serve  other  ends  for  Indian  communities  than  it  does  for  the 
national  society. 

It  is  clear  that  Guatemala  now  stands  at  a  tlireshold  of  political  modification. 
The  Ubico-type  dictatorship  appears  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  wliile  a  de¬ 
mocratic  national  order  has  not  yet  been  firmly  grounded  in  the  mores  or  the 
political  institutions  of  the  nation.  Whether  a  working  modern  nation  witli 
orderly  political  processes  will  come  to  Guatemala  appears  to  rest  upon  two 
main  variables:  (i)  the  character  of  the  group  which  controls  the  political 
life  centred  in  the  cities,  and  (ii)  the  place  of  the  Indian  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture.  The  content  of  the  first  variable  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  political 
life  in  tlie  national  society.  The  second  variable  depends  upon  tlie  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  as  a  human  being  and  the  attempt  to  devise  means  of  trans- 
cultural  communication  and  institutions  which  will  allow  the  Indian  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  nation  and  to  come  to  understand  and  be  of  it.  Guatemala  in 
microcosm  exemplifies  the  political  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  still  most  of  the  world. 
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The  Jamaican  Family:  Village  and  Estate 

By 

G.  E.  CUMPER 
Introduction 

Origin  of  the  Study 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  series  of  labour  studies  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  it  became  apparent 
tiiat  the  application  to  West  Indian  labour  problems  of  the  theoretical  struc¬ 
ture  and  of  the  techniques  which  have  been  found  appropriate  for  labour 
economists  in  Europe  and  North  America  presented  certain  difficulties.  One 
type  of  difficulty  arose  from  the  lack  of  resources  available  to  government 
services  charged  with  the  collection  of  labour  statistics;  this  situation  is  being 
remedied  as  the  usefulness  of  such  services  is  more  appreciated.  A  more 
fundamental  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  labour  economics  as  a 
branch  of  economic  theory.  There  is  no  field  of  applied  economics  in  which 
analysis  is  forced  to  make  more  use,  tacit  or  e.xplicit,  of  “institutional”  data 
than  this  field.  Such  data  must  necessarily  limit  the  validity  of  a  particular 
form  of  analysis  to  the  society  or  societies  in  which  the  corresponding  insti¬ 
tutional  frame  is  found,  and  it  was  early  seen  that  the  West  Indian  labour 
situation  differed  from  that  found  in  Europe  and  North  America  in  certain 
important  respects. 

The  recognition  of  this  general  difficulty  led  directly  to  an  attempt  to 
define  those  aspects  of  the  West  Indian  situation  which  appeared  distinctive. 
A  pilot  study  of  a  group  of  sugar  workers,  aimed  at  collecting  data  on  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  variables,  suggested  that  in  this  group  a  principal 
determinant  or  correlate  of  variations  in  individual  work  performance  was 
the  worker’s  location  in  the  family  group,  and  these  results  were  confirmed 
by  a  wider  study  of  a  sugar  estate  laboui  force  (2).  These  results,  besides  hav- 
some  immediate  practical  value,  led  to  the  wider  question  whether  a  satis¬ 
factory  system  of  labour  economics  for  the  West  Indian  context  should  not 
introduce  explicitly  some  consideration  of  the  nature  and  direction  of  change 
of  those  aspects  of  the  local  culture  which  bear  on  the  economic  functions 
of  the  family. 

There  is  indeed  a  strong  prima  facie  argument  for  such  consideration.  In 
any  economic  system  in  which  the  motive  for  the  performance  of  labour  is 
provided  by  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  labourer,  the  nature  of  the  family 
system  must  be  of  economic  importance.  The  expenditure  of  labour  incomes 
is  only  partly  accounted  for  by  the  personal  consumption  of  the  worker  (and 
this  is  of  course  socially  conditioned);  the  remainder  consists  of  the  con- 
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siiinption  of  dependents,  or  the  collective  consumption  of  items  which  cannot 
be  individually  allocated  between  members  of  families,  or  savings  the 
motivation  for  which  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  family  —  for  school 
fees  and  expenses,  for  family  housing,  for  consumers’  durables  to  be  used 
by  the  family  collectively.  Such  expenditure  will  vary  widely  between 
workers  in  different  family  situations  even  in  the  same  culture,  and  it  is 
arguable  tliat  it  is  important  also  as  a  source  of  variation  in  inter-cultural 
comparisons. 

Such  a  situation  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  assumptions  of  normal 
economic  theory,  which  generally  treats  of  consumption  as  a  function  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  motivation  of  the  worker  in  an  individualistic  context, 
with  collective  action  in  either  of  these  fields  as  an  exceptional  circum¬ 
stance  requiring  ad  hoc  discussion.  Even  Marshall,  with  his  preoccupation 
witli  tlie  “ordinary  business  of  life”,  does  not  appear  to  treat  this  point  , 
explicitly.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  considerations  of  this  order  can  be  fully 
integrated  into  the  main  body  of  an  individualistic  theory.  The  consequent 
difficulties  do  not  appear  to  be  great  in  certain  types  of  society,  with 
relatively  uniform  cultural  patterns  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit  the  assump¬ 
tion  tliat  the  productive  and  consumer  functions  of  the  family  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  its  head.  In  other  circumstances,  however,  particularly  where  the 
economic  function  of  the  family  is  not  uniform  in  all  areas  of  the  society, 
empirical  studies  of  the  economic  role  of  the  family  and  some  consideration 
of  their  relevance  for  theory  may  become  of  importance. 

At  this  stage  of  the  series  of  labour  studies,  therefore,  some  study  of  the 
relation  between  family  forms  and  labour  problems  was  indicated,  even 
though  it  meant  considerable  excursion  outside  the  boundaries  of  economics. 
Unfortunately  there  were  at  tliis  time  no  published  studies  of  the  family  in 
the  West  Indies  sufficiently  well  grounded  to  provide  background  for  such 
study.  In  regard  to  Jamaica,  where  the  work  already  mentioned  had  been 
done,  it  was  possible  to  glean  some  elementary  data  from  the  1943  census 
report,  but  what  was  known  of  the  results  of  the  project  led  by  Clarke  made 
It  clear  that  family  forms  were  both  too  complex  and  too  variable  even 
within  a  single  island  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  type  of  statistics 
found  in  census  reports.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  impracticable  at  that  time 
to  cariy'  out  in  Jamaica  detailed  community  studies  of  the  orthodox  anthro¬ 
pological  type. 

In  default  of  such  full-scale  studies  therefore  an  exploration  was  made  of 
the  possibility  of  using  data  extracted  directly  from  the  census  schedules  to 
throw  light  on  family  forms  within  given  areas  and  their  relation  to  economic 
functions.  Such  an  approach  was  found  to  have  certain  important  limitations, 
wlxich  are  set  out  below;  and  the  results  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  superseded 
by  more  carefully  conducted  studies.  Nevertheless  the  data  obtained  are  of 
some  interest,  and  they  are  given  in  some  detail,  together  with  certain  hypo¬ 
thetical  interpretations,  in  tlie  following  section. 
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Limitations  of  the  Data 

The  following  notes  on  the  defects  of  the  census  data  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  have  been  put  may  be  useful  since,  besides  defining  the  limits 
of  reliability  of  the  material  used  in  the  following  section,  they  also  apply  | 
to  some  extent  to  most  census  and  census-ty'pe  work  in  Jamaica.  I 

1  he  first  problem  in  using  such  data  is  that  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  I 
communitv’  to  be  studied.  The  boundaries  of  the  sub-districts  used  as  enumer-  ! 
ation  units  in  the  census  seldom  had  much  meaning,  though  in  certain  cases  i 
they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  natural  boundaries  of  a  district.  There  I 
is  considerable  advantage  in  working  with  a  community  as  a  unit  but  if  it  : 
is  not  possible  to  equate  administrative  unit  and  community  ( directly  or  with 
the  aid  of  the  supplementary  information  on  community  of  residence  given 
at  the  head  of  the  census  schedules)  the  consequent  limitations  of  the  analysis 
must  be  faced.  In  any  case  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  a 
district  which  is  not  familiar  to  the  investigator.  j 

The  second  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the  unit  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  investigator  is  the  family,  the  census  records  only  membership,  1 
of  arbitrarily  defined  households.  This  necessarily  limits  the  information  I 
available  to  those  members  of  the  family  who  are  also  members  of  the  house-  | 
hold  and  provides  no  indication  of  relationships  outside  the  household, 
which  may  be  of  great  significance  (e.g.  in  the  so-called  “keeper”  family). 
Further,  the  identification  of  the  household  is  not  necessarily  simple;  cases 
are  known,  for  example,  of  a  household  aggregate  in  which  a  number  of 
unmarried  sons  occupy  rooms  in  a  “yard”  but  eat  in  common  with  the  rest  j 
of  the  family.  ; 

Within  the  household  the  census  schedules  record  a  head  and  the  relation-  | 
ship  to  him  or  her  of  the  other  members.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ( 
head  of  the  household  is  always  correctly  identified  by  a  census  enumerator, 
either  according  to  whatever  formal  definition  is  supplied  by  census  head¬ 
quarters  or  in  the  more  useful  functional  sense;  and  the  correct  location  of 
headship  is  clearly  vital  to  a  correct  classification  of  the  family  as  a  whole.“ 
Acquaintance  with  the  community  studied,  and  scrutiny  of  the  schedules  in 
detail,  may  satisfy  the  investigator  that  in  a  particular  area  the  more  obvious  ■ 
biases  have  been  avoided,  but  what  is  said  above  of  the  need  for  familiarity  > 
with  the  community  is  reinforced.  ' 

Relationships  are  normally  recorded  by  the  enumerator  in  the  colloquial  ' 
form,  so  that  the  precise  status  of  “aunts”,  “nieces”  and  “adoptions”  is  left  in  | 
doubt.  It  may  be  possible  to  clarify  these  relationships  by  a  scrutiny  of 
.‘.upplementary  data  (surnames,  ages,  number  of  children  born  to  females) 
but  a  residue  of  doubtful  cases  must  remain.  The  same  applies  to  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  grandchildren,  a  particular  drawback  in  that  the  differential  incidence 
of  daughters’  and  sons’  children  is  of  some  interest,  as  is  shown  below. 
Further,  census  data  give  no  direct  and  little  indirect  information  on  the 
legitimacy  of  children  at  birth. 

aOne  may  adopt  a  formal  classification  which  docs  not  dcrrcnd  on  headship  (see  E.  Clarke). 
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It  will  be  shown  below  that  land  tenure  is  relevant  to  a  t)’pology  of  family 
forms.  Census  data  on  the  land  owned  or  worked  by  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  is  inevitably  liable,  in  Jamaica,  to  certain  errors  of  misreporting,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  categories  used  in  1943  made  no  allowance  for  the  existence 
of  family  land,  which  is  of  some  economic  importance.  Further,  information 
oil  farms  of  one  acre  and  over  was  recorded  on  separate  schedules  and  the 
collation  of  these  with  the  population  schedules,  while  possible  and  inform¬ 
ative,  is  tedious. 

The  final  variable  on  which  information  is  available  in  the  census  is  occu¬ 
pational  and  employment  status.  On  the  difficulties  of  applying  a  standard 
occupational  classification  to  Jamaica,  particularly  to  the  peasant  areas,  it 
would  be  possible  to  write  at  length,  but  the  principal  difficulties  can  be 
summarized  under  two  heads.  First,  there  are  many  workers  vwho  have  no 
permanent  occupational  status,  and  whose  situation  is  misrepresented  by 
assigning  them  to  a  single  class.  Thus  road  work  may  be  combined  with 
cultivation  of  one’s  own  land,  and  higgling  with  housekeeping  in  a  way  which 
has  cultural  significance  and  is  not  merely  a  random  product  of  a  system 
of  casual  labour.  Short-cut  classifications,  such  as  the  assignment  of  a  person 
to  the  category  in  which  they  have  gained  most  of  their  income  over  a 
certain  time-period,  will  lead  to  serious  bias  in  such  a  situation. 

Secondly,  certain  terms  may  be  interpreted  by  respondents  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  census  organizer. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  case  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  “employment” 
to  mean  regular  work,  or  more  precisely  a  job  to  which  the  respondent  feels 
he  has  a  socially  recognised  claim;  “employment”  in  the  respondent’s  sense 
therefore  excludes  casual  work,  on  which  in  fact  much  of  his  time  may  have 
lieen  spent.  This  problem  is  especially  troublesome  where  the  enumerator 
is  allowed  to  pre-code  his  information,  occupations,  for  example,  being  totally 
mis-assigned.  Tw'o  examples  taken  from  Barbados  are  “engineer”  (for  machine 
operator  or  mechanic)  and  “first-aid  attendant”  (for  the  attendant  in  a  shop 
selling  sweets  and  soft  drinks,  locally  known  as  “first-aid”). 

Both  these  problems  (one  real,  one  terminological)  can  be  overcome  with 
a  certain  amount  of  local  knowledge  but  militate  against  the  use  of  the 
present  method  of  investigation  in  contexts  with  which  the  investigator  is 
unfamiliar. 

Method  of  Tabulation. 

The  following  results  are  based  on  material  extracted  from  census  schedules 
for  all  households  in  the  sub-districts  included  in  Caymanas  sugar  estate, 
St.  Catherine,  for  a  systematic  sample  of  one  household  in  two  in  the  sub¬ 
districts  covered  by  the  “district”  of  Porter’s  Mountain,  Westmoreland,  and 
on  samples  of  varying  size  from  certain  districts  in  St.  Elizabeth  and  eastern 
Westmoreland.  The  smallest  district  sample  covered  91  households  and  400 
persons.  In  each  case  the  data  were  transferred  from  the  census  schedules 
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by  households  to  4”  x  3”  cards,  being  typed  according  to  a  standard  code 
of  abbreviations.  These  cards  were  then  hand-sorted  and  tabulated. 

The  basic  tabulation  used  (Appendix  Tables  I  and  II)  classifies  all 
individuals  in  the  sample  according  to  their  age,  their  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  household  and  the  sex  and  marital  status  of  the  head: 

(a)  age:  a  division  into  10-year  age  groups  was  found  most  convenient, 
with  an  open-ended  class  for  those  60  and  over. 

(b)  relationship  to  head  of  household:  here  17  categories  were  used.  These 
were  the  head  living  with  spouse;  the  head  without  spouse  present;  the 
spouse  of  the  head;  the  son's  child,  daughter’s  child,  stepchild,  head’s 
child,  sibling  and  member  of  the  ascendant  generation  from  the  head, 
all  divided  by  sex;  and  a  residual  category,  also  divided  by  sex.  The 
residual  category  included  certain  members  of  the  household  who  were 
not  kin  to  the  head;  in  the  first  area  dealt  with  below  (the  peasant  area) 
these  were  mainly  servants  and  lodgers,  and  in  the  second  (estate)  area 
mainly  partners  sharing  a  room  in  the  estate  housing  with  the  nominal 
head.  This  latter  group  was  the  only  one  in  the  residual  category  which 
would  have  been  numerically  significant  if  classed  separately.  The 
residual  category  also  included  adopted  children  and  certain  other  types 
of  kin  which  were  rare  in  the  sample,  such  as  children’s  spouses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  “spouse”  is  used  here  and  throughout 
the  paper  to  denote  a  marital  partner  of  either  sex  in  any  type  of  union 
recorded  by  the  census-taker.  It  is  used  indifferently  of  the  members 
of  unions  with  legal  sanction  and  of  the  members  of  “common-law” 
unions. 

(c)  sex  and  marital  status  of  the  head  of  the  household  —  the  members  of 
four  types  of  household  are  shown  separately: 

(i)  households  with  a  legally  married  male  head; 

(ii)  households  with  a  male  head  “married”  at  common-law; 

(iii)  households  with  an  unmarried  male  head; 

(iv)  households  with  a  female  head  of  whatever  marital  status. 

It  will  be  shown  below  that  the  proportion  of  households  of  these  four 
types  found  in  different  communities  varies  significantly. 

The  form  of  this  classification  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
available  and  the  choice  of  categories  is  determined  partly  by  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  population  studied.  For  other  populations  it  would  be  necessary 
to  modify  or  extend  the  list  of  kinship  categories  shown. 

This  tabulation  can  be  taken  as  showing  the  household  composition  of 
the  community  at  a  given  point  in  time.  For  demographic,  sociological  and 
economic  purposes,  however,  it  is  important  to  have  some  indication  of  the 
life  cycles  of  individuals  and  the  process  by  which  households  come  into 
iK'ing  and  dissolve.  Provided  that  caution  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  treat  the 
differences  in  the  static  picture  from  age  group  to  age  group  as  representing 
tlie  changes  which  take  place  in  the  community  over  time  in  the  household 
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status  of  individuals.  This  procedure  can  only  be  fully  applied  in  closed  and 
stable  communities,  which  are  of  course  not  easy  to  find.  The  peasant  com¬ 
munity  dealt  with  below  does  not  depart  too  far  from  the  ideal  in  this 
respect,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  population  increase  and  migra¬ 
tion  out  of  the  community;  the  estate  community  on  the  other  hand  is  clearly 
not  static  and  the  method  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  information  from 
the  census  records  or  other  sources. 

Porter's  Mountain 

Occupation,  Household  and  Landholding. 

The  district  of  Porter’s  Mountain  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  typical 
features  of  the  hill  areas.  Its  general  situation  has  been  briefly  described 
in  a  previous  paper  (3).  It  is  a  small  peasant  community  occupying  a  basin 
in  the  limestone  hills,  with  a  regular  water  supply;  it  has  the  dispersed 
pattern  of  settlement  characteristic  of  many  Jamaican  rural  communities, 
given  some  geographical  focus  by  the  location  of  such  centres  of  activity 
as  the  school  and  post  office  on  the  parochial  road. 

I  A  tabulation  of  the  census  data  on  age  and  relationship  to  the  head  of 
the  household  was  made  for  a  sample  of  127  families  from  this  community. 
Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  children  among  households  of  different 
types.  There  are  in  the  sample  196  children  under  10  years  old.  Of  these 
only  69  are  found  in  the  households  of  their  legally  married  fathers  (a 

I  situation  which  is  here  equivalent  to  living  with  their  legally  married  joint 
parents).  Of  the  remainder,  38  are  to  be  found  in  the  households  of  their 
joint  parents  in  common  law  marriage;  30  are  to  be  found  in  the  households 
of  their  legally  married  grandparents;  14  are  to  be  found  in  the  households 
of  their  single  mothers;  and  22  in  their  grandmothers’  households,  usually 
with  no  spouse  present  in  either  generation.  Only  one  case  is  recorded  of 
a  third  generation  child  in  a  common-law  household.  There  are  only  10 
children  who  cannot  be  classified  in  one  of  these  ways,  and  these  include 


Table  1.  Porter’s 

Mountain: 

Household 

Location 

or  Children  0-9 

Hradship  of 

Household : 

Legally 

Married 

Common 

Law 

Single 

Female 

Total 

ReUition  of  child  to  head: 
Son’s  son 

6 

6 

Son’s  daughter 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Daughter’s  son 

13 

— 

— 

10 

23 

Daughter’s  daughter 

10 

— 

— 

12 

22 

Step-son 

2 

5 

— 

— 

7 

Step-daughter 

3 

2 

— 

— 

5 

Son 

35 

17 

— 

5 

57 

Daughter  — 

34 

21 

— 

9 

64 

Others  —male 

6 

_ 

— 

1 

7 

female 

2 

_ 

— 

1 

3 

Total  —male 

62 

22 

— 

16 

100 

female 

50 

24 

— 

22 

96 

82 
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some  adoptions  and  non-kin,  so  that  the  lateral  spread  of  kinship  in  these 
families  may  be  adjudged  slight. 

Within  this  framework  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  throw  light  on 
the  general  structure.  In  no  case  is  a  child  found  in  the  household  of  a  single 
man.  In  households  with  a  female  head  and  third  generation  children  present, 
it  is  invariably  the  daughter’s  children  who  are  present;  and  in  households 
with  a  legally  married  male  head,  daughter’s  children  outnumber  son’s 
children  by  23  to  7.  There  are  no  step-children  (i.e.  head’s  former  spouse’s 
children  by  another  woman)  in  households  with  female  heads.  In  households 
with  a  legally  married  male  head  the  sex  ratio  among  children  other  than 
joint  sons  and  daughters  is  markedly  in  favour  of  males  (27  boys  to  16  girls) 
but  the  converse  is  true  with  households  with  a  female  head. 


Table  2.  Porter’s  Mountain;  Household  Location  of  Young  People  Aged  10-19 


Headship  of 

Household: 

Legally 

Married 

Common 

Law 

Single 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Relation  of  young 

person  to  head: 

Son’s  son 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Son’s  daughter 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Daughter’s  son 

4 

— 

— 

3 

7 

Daughter’s  daughter 

1 

— 

— 

3 

4 

Step-son 

2 

3 

— 

— 

5 

Step-daughter 

4 

4 

— 

— 

8 

Son 

37 

6 

— 

7 

50 

Daughter 

22 

4 

— 

12 

38 

Spouse 

— 

1 

•  _ 

— 

1 

Other  —male 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7 

female 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

Total  -male 

45 

9 

— 

11 

65 

female 

29 

11 

1 

18 

59 

Turning  to  the  age  group  10  -  19  (Table  2)  we  find  a  roughly  similar  distri¬ 
bution,  but  with  greater  prominence  given  to  legally  married  households 
as  against  common-law  and  to  the  joint  children  of  legally  married  couples 
as  against  their  step  or  grand-children.  Only  one  person  (out  of  124)  in  this 
age  group  has  passed  out  of  the  parental  or  quasi-parental  household  —  a 
common-law  wife. 

The  process  of  separation  from  the  parental  household  does  not  become 
quantitatively  important  until  the  next  age  group  (20  -  29).  In  this  group  one- 
third  of  the  men  and  one-half  of  the  women  are  either  heads  of  households  I 
or  spouses  of  heads.  The  most  important  category  of  head  and  spouse-ship  | 
at  this  age  is  common-law.  Of  those  still  dependent,  most  are  living  as  joint  I 
or  step-children  in  legal  households  or  as  children  in  households  with  female  | 
heads.  There  is  only  one  case  of  a  sib  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
who  is  in  this  case  a  single  man  living  with  his  brother.  i 

The  age  distribution  of  the  Porter’s  Mountain  sample  strongly  suggests  j 
that  the  middle  and  later  age  groups  have  been  reduced  by  emigration.  { 
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Compared  with  the  general  population  distribution  for  Westmoreland  in 
1943  (itself  presumably  affected  by  emigration  outside  the  parish)  the  sample 
shows  a  deficiency  of  18  per  cent  of  the  expected  population  in  the  age 
group  10  - 19,  rising  to  29  per  cent  in  the  age  group  30-39  and  falling  off 
to  about  20  per  cent  at  higher  ages.  It  is  in  fact  known  that  emigration  from 
this  community  is  heavy,  and  is  mainly  directed  to  Kingston.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  short-period  migration  to  the  adjacent  sugar  estate  in  crop. 

After  age  30  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  sample  population  are  established 
in  independent  households  (Table  3).  Among  men  82  per  cent  are  heads  of 
households  in  the  age  group  30  -  39  and  after  50  the  percentage  is  100.  Legal 
marriage  predominates  with  increasing  age;  the  percentage  of  men  who  are 
heads  of  legally  married  households  is  5  at  ages  20-29,  35  at  ages  30  -  39, 
75  at  ages  40  -  49  and  78  at  ages  50  -  59.  Common-law  headships,  however, 
account  for  32  per  cent  at  ages  30  -  39  but  only  7  per  cent  (1  case  out  of  1.5) 
in  the  highest  age  group.  Single  men  appear  as  heads  of  households  at  all 
ages  after  20,  but  least  commonly  at  ages  40  -  59.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no 
male  over  50  was  classified  as  anything  but  the  head  of  the  household, 
though  this  may  reflect  the  convenience  of  the  enumerator  rather  than  the 
true  situation. 

Among  women  the  situation  is  a  little  more  complex.  In  both  legal  and 
common-law  unions  the  head  is  normally  older  than  the  spouse,  and  the 
proportion  of  widows  at  later  ages  is  therefore  high.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
the  proporh'on  of  women  who  are  or  have  been  legally  married  rises  from 
17  per  cent  at  ages  20  -  29  58  per  cent  at  ages  30  -  39,  62  per  cent  at  ages 
40  -  49  and  75  per  cent  thereafter.  But  at  ages  past  60  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  widows.  Of  19  ever  married  women  in  this  age  group  only  4  were 
found  as  spouses  of  living  heads,  7  being  independent  heads  of  households 
and  8  present  in  the  households  of  their  children  as  mothers  or  mothers-in- 
law  of  the  head.  There  was  no  case  of  a  relative  of  the  ascendant  generation 
being  present  in  the  household  of  a  common-law  couple,  and  only  one  case 
of  a  common-law  couple  being  present  as  dependents  in  a  household  headed 
by  an  older  woman. 

Among  women  common-law  marriage  assumes  importance  earlier  than 
among  men,  but  fades  out  more  completely  later  —  it  accounts  for  31  per 
cent  of  the  sample  at  ages  20  -  29,  falling  to  19  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  in 
the  succeeding  age  groups,  but  is  not  found  at  all  at  ages  past  50.  Single  heads 
of  households  account  for  2  per  cent  of  women  at  ages  20  -  29,  10  per  cent 
at  30  -  39  and  about  18  per  cent  thereafter. 

The  sample  data  show  that  levels  of  fertility  are  higher  than  the  Jamaican 
average,  particularly  among  older  women  (Table  6,  below).  The  average 
woman  over  50  has  borne  7  children,  and  only  4  cases  out  of  99  at 
ages  over  30  are  childless.  These  data  show  no  significant  difference  in 
fertility  behveen  legally  married  women  of  a  given  age  and  women  of  similar 
age  in  common-law  unions  or  in  households  with  female  heads.  They  do 
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Total  65  42  38  24  18  14  201 


Table  5.  Pouteb’s  Mountain:  Occupations  of  Females  by  Ace  and  Household  Status,  Ages  10 


'Includes  persons  with  no  recorded  occupation  or  employment  status. 
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show,  however,  that  it  is  unusual  for  a  young  woman  who  has  borne  a 
child  to  be  found  as  a  dependent  in  her  parents’  household.  Thus  of  17 
single  girls  aged  15  - 19  found  in  legal  or  common-law  households  all  are 
childless,  and  of  15  such  women  aged  20  -  29  only  6  have  borne  children. 

It  is  clear  from  the  data  summarized  in  Table  4  that  the  different  types 
of  household  have  certain  economic  correlates.  Before  dealing  with  these 
it  is  as  well  to  emphasize  that  the  community  as  a  whole  is  based  on  small 
family  farms  of  ten  acres  or  less,  formed  by  continuous  subdivision  over 
the  last  century  and  a  half  of  a  property  of  some  hundreds  of  acres.  There 
is  almost  no  rented  land  within  the  community,  nor  are  any  houses  rented. 
The  only  alternative  to  acquiring  a  share  of  family  land  is  to  buy  or  rent 
it  outside,  and  in  fact  land  is  rented  by  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
district  on  a  large  neighbouring  property.  This  property  is  absentee-owned, 
tlie  rentals  are  all  on  a  semi-permanent  basis  and  the  whole  arrangement  is 
akin  to  long-term  leasehold.  The  only  alternative  to  acquiring  a  house  of 
one’s  own  is  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  a  family  house.  Thus  of  100  families 
with  male  heads  in  the  1943  sample  there  were  only  about  12  who  did  not 
own  the  house  they  lived  in,  and  of  26  families  with  female  heads  only  5; 
while  the  number  of  male  heads  who  did  not  act  as  farmers  on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis  was  only  11,  and  there  were  only  7  families  with  female 
heads  in  which  no  farmer  was  present.  But  no  case  was  recorded  of  land 
rented  within  the  commimity. 

The  farms  are  worked  almost  entirely  with  family  labour,  including  the 
help  of  kin  who  do  not  live  in  the  household.  The  proportion  of  hired  labour 
is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  owners  of  land  may  work  at  other  occupations 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  year,  mainly  as  carpenters,  masons  or  tailors, 
sometimes  as  labourers  on  the  nearby  sugar  estate,  but  seldom  as  hired 
labourers  within  the  community.  Thus  of  42  heads  of  households  recorded 
as  wage  workers  in  the  sample  only  8  worked  within  the  community  —  the 
rest  worked  on  the  estate  —  and  most  of  the  8  were  at  the  extremes  of  the 
age  range  of  the  working  force. 

It  is  almost  unknown  for  a  wife  to  take  a  job  within  the  community, 
though  she  commonly  works  on  the  family  land  and  may  act  as  a  higgler 
in  selling  the  produce  of  that  and  other  farms.  The  same  is  true  of  the  un¬ 
married  daughters  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  women  who  are 
lieads  of  their  households  take  wage  work,  and  so  do  the  sons  who  remain 
in  these  households  —  more  commonly  on  the  estate  than  locally. 

Examination  of  the  Porter’s  Mountain  sample  shows  that  the  occupational 
range  is  restricted.  Except  for  a  shopkeeper  and  a  few  skilled  workers, 
(masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  butchers)  all  employed  persons  are  concerned 
with  agriculture  in  one  way  or  another.  Domestic  service  for  wages  is 
virtually  unknown;  in  communities  of  this  type  the  school-teacher,  for 
example,  who  elsewhere  would  live  in  her  own  household  with  a  servant 
will  rather  be  found  as  a  lodger  in  a  family  —  if  indeed  she  is  not  a  native 
of  the  community  still  in  her  parental  household. 
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There  are  two  broad  divisions  within  the  agricultural  labour  force.  The 
first  is  that  between  the  man  who  has  land  of  his  own  and  the  man  who 
has  none;  the  second  is  that  between  the  man  who  works  entirely  on  his 
own  land  and  the  man  who  works  for  others.  The  landless  wage  worker  is 
rare;  out  of  100  male  heads  of  households  there  are  only  13  recorded  as 
without  land  to  cultivate,  of  whom  two  are  young  skilled  workers.  The 
incidence  of  landlessness  varies  from  one  type  of  family  to  another.  Out  of 
57  heads  of  legally  married  households,  only  4  are  landless  wage  workers, 
all  on  the  nearby  estate.  Out  of  26  heads  of  common-law  households,  3  are 
landless  labourers  (one  local,  two  estate)  and  2  are  skilled  workers.  Out  of 
17  single  heads,  2  are  landless  estate  labourers  and  2  landless  local 
labourers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  land  ownership,  there  are  45  male  heads 
of  households  who  work  almost  entirely  on  their  own  land.  Of  these  33  are 
legally  married,  9  married  at  common-law,  and  3  single.  At  ages  above  50 
the  percentage  of  legally  married  men  who  work  only  on  their  own  land  is 
75.  The  intermediate  group  —  the  men  who  work  their  own  land  and  also 
go  out  to  work  —  account  for  20  out  of  57  cases  in  the  legally  married  house¬ 
holds,  12  out  of  26  in  the  common-law  households  and  10  out  of  17  in  the 
households  headed  by  single  men.  It  should  be  added  that  among  the  men 
who  must  be  classified  as  working  mainly  on  their  own  land  there  are  a 
number  who  do  occasional  jobs  of  masons’  or  carpenters’  work  within  the 
community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  sample  affords  no  data  on  this  point  it 
is  known  that  in  communities  of  this  general  type  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  interchange  of  labour  between  farmers  in  various  institutionalized 
forms  outside  the  range  of  immediate  kinship.  The  exchange  may  involve 
only  two  persons  or  may  take  the  form  of  group  work  such  as  “morning 
sport”.* 

The  Male  Life  Cycle 

On  this  framework  we  can  construct  a  representative  life  cycle  for  the 
man  bom  into  a  community  of  this  general  type.  A  child  may  be  bom  into 
a  variety  of  family  situations.  If  he  is  a  first  child,  it  is  more  likely  than  not 
that  he  will  be  bom  before  his  mother  has  quitted  her  parental  household, 
and  the  child  will  spend  his  first  years  in  a  family  headed  either  by  his 
mother’s  father  and  mother,  or  by  his  mother’s  mother  alone.  His  mother 
is  unlikely,  however,  to  remain  within  her  parental  family  for  long  after  the 
birth  of  a  child.  She  will  commonly  marry,  either  at  common-law  (by  setting 
up  in  a  separate  household  with  her  child  and  spouse)  or  according  to 
Christian  forms.  She  may,  of  course,  change  her  marital  partner  when  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  single  to  Ae  common-law  category,  from  the  common-law  to 
the  married  or  from  the  single  to  the  married;  but  the  low  frequency  of 
stepchildren  and  “adoptions”  suggests  that  the  modal  situation  is  one  in  which 
•Sea  (4). 
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the  father  of  the  woman’s  first  child  becomes  her  permanent  spouse.  This 
is  not  a  conclusive  argument,  howfever,  since  the  children  of  a  broken  union 
may  pass  out  of  the  community. 

Thus  we  suggest  that  the  child  is  on  the  whole  more  likely  than  not  to 
spend  its  whole  early  life  in  a  household  which  includes  its  mother  and 
her  spouse,  and  this  is  more  strongly  true  of  later  than  of  first  children. 
Tlie  household  possesses  its  own  cultivation  and  some  stock,  and  from  the 
age  of  about  8  the  boy  will  be  called  on  to  help  with  these  in  various  ways, 
fie  will  also  attend  tlie  local  elementary  school,  except  when  specially 
needed  at  home. 

At  or  before  the  age  of  14  the  boy  will  end  his  elementary  schooling.  But 
this  will  not  mark,  as  it  does  in  many  Western  societies,  a  sharp  break  at 
which  he  must  begin  to  consider  a  decision  as  to  the  occupation  he  will 
follow,  leading  quickly  to  a  degree  of  economic  independence.  Except  in 
the  case  of  children  who  are  to  become  apprenticed  to  a  skilled  trade  (often 
with  their  father  or  other  kin  as  master)  and  the  very  small  minority  who 
will  pass  on  to  a  higher  education  and  probably  remove  themselves  altogether 
from  the  structure  of  the  community,  the  boy  continues  to  work  on  the 
family  cultivation,  and  to  live  in  the  parental  family.  It  will  be  seen  that  so 
long  as  this  phase  continues  the  boy’s  cash  needs  and  cash  earnings  are 
small. 

At  some  point  the  transition  must  be  made  to  independence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  family.  To  set  up  one’s  own  family  in  such  a 
community  implies  that  one  is  able  to  fulfil  certain  economic  conditions, 
concerned  mainly  with  land,  house  and  the  economic  position  of  the  wife. 
Specifically,  a  man  must  have  a  house  of  his  own,  land  of  his  own  to  build 
it  on  and  an  assurance  of  sufficient  economic  stability  in  the  future  to  enable 
his  wife  to  abstain  from  work  except  on  family  land  or  in  selling  family 
produce.  Such  stability  should  optimally  come  from  the  possession  of  a  farm 
of  several  acres.  As  has  been  shown  above,  the  chances  of  obtaining  land 
within  the  community  except  by  gift  or  inheritance  are  slight,  and  the  young 
man’s  prospects  of  founding  his  own  family  according  to  the  accepted 
standard  are  therefore  bound  up  with  the  situation  of  his  parental  family. 
If  a  man’s  father  is  unable  to  give  him  land  (through  the  existence  of  other 
rights  in  the  land)  or  unwilling  (through  disapproval  of  the  choice  of  wife 
or  out  of  mere  self-interest)  the  founding  of  an  independent  family  may  be 
delayed  until  the  senescence  or  death  of  the  father  gives  the  son  control  of 
the  family  holding.  The  removal  of  the  father’s  control  will  not,  of  course, 
lead  in  all  cases  to  the  succession  of  one  son  to  complete  control,  because 
of  the  intervening  ^rights  of  the  widow  and  other  kin. 

Between  the  complete  dependence  of  the  child  and  the  maturity  of  the 
man  who  is  head  of  his  own  house  there  intervenes  therefore  a  period  of 
uncertain  status  and  responsibility.  The  young  man  is  unlikely  to  continue 
to  accept  his  father’s  day-to-day  authority  when  he  has  reached  physical 
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maturity,  and  will  adopt  various  ways  of  separating  himself  from  the  parental 
household  without  setting  up  his  own  family.  He  may  ask  for  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  his  own  house  in  which  to  live  alone.  He 
may  seek  work  for  wages,  particularly  if  he  expects  to  marry  and  wishes  to 
accumulate  the  cash  needed  for  a  wedding.  He  may  work,  also,  in  order  to 
rent  land  outside  the  community.  Finally,  he  may  leave  the  community, 
either  temporarily  (say,  to  work  on  the  estate  for  some  months)  or  permanently 
(by  going  to  another  district  or  to  Kingston). 

In  the  first  years  of  founding  a  family  the  pressure  to  find  wage  work 
is  hardly  less  than  in  the  years  immediately  before.  Money  is  needed  to 
rent  more  land,  to  pay  for  help  on  the  cultivation  in  the  time  when  the 
wife  must  spend  much  time  looking  after  the  children,  to  meet  the  house¬ 
hold  expenses  of  a  young  family.  If  the  household  has  been  set  up  on  a 
common-law  basis,  the  expensive  transition  to  formal  marriage  must  at  some 
time  be  faced.  Hence  the  period  of  wage  work  is  likely  to  be  prolonged 
from  the  twenties  to  the  thirties  and  even  the  early  forties. 

The  typical  young  man,  therefore,  will  from  his  early  twenties  support 
himself  mainly  by  employment  outside  the  community,  though  remaining 
a  member  of  the  parental  family.  He  will  at  the  same  time  enter  into  liaisons 
of  various  kinds  with  women  within  and  outside  the  community.  On  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  circumstances  of  these  liaisons  census  data  throw  no  light,  and  we 
are  forced  to  fall  back  on  unsystematic  observation  which  nevertheless  has 
some  value  as  evidence.  We  suggest  that  the  “serious”  liaison  which  eventually 
leads  to  marriage  is  likely  to  be  with  a  girl  who  is  still  living  with  her  parents. 
If  both  families  approve  the  match,  and  if  the  man  can  provide  himself  or 
be  provided  with  the  house  and  house-spot  needed  for  his  family,  and  can 
generally  fulfil  tlie  economic  pre-conditions  of  marriage,  then  the  beginnings 
of  a  legal  marriage  can  take  place.  If  these  conditions  are  lacking  there 
may  ensue  a  period  of  common-law  marriage,  but  unless  some  grave 
difficulty,  personal  or  economic,  arises,  a  legal  marriage  will  eventually  be 
celebrated.  The  modal  age  for  legal  marriage  according  to  our  census  data 
is  for  men  in  the  late  thirties,  and  for  common-law  marriage  a  few  years 
earlier. 

From  about  the  age  of  35,  therefore,  the  man  will  become  responsible 
for  a  household  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  children  (including  perhaps  one 
or  even  more  born  before  his  wife  left  her  parents’  home)  and  possibly  his 
wife’s  children  by  earlier  liaisons,  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  them.  Other 
children  wiil  be  born  fairly  rapidly  thereafter.  It  is  vital  for  him  at  this  stage 
to  acquire  capital  to  expand  and  improve  the  cultivation  on  which  the  family 
mainly  depends,  and  he  will  find  employment  outside  the  community  for 
part  of  the  year  if  he  can.  This  is  the  period  of  his  maximum  responsibility. 

In  the  forties,  however,  he  will  be  established  as  a  mature  and  economically 
secure  member  of  the  community.  His  children  will  be  approaching  the  age 
when  they  can  help  significantly  with  the  work  of  the  cultivation,  and  his 
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wife  will  be  able  to  help  also,  particularly  with  those  jobs  which  can  be 
done  close  to  the  house  (the  eare  of  ehickens  and  small  stock,  for  example) 
and  with  the  selling  of  his  and  her  produce.  From  this  point  he  will  cease 
to  work  except  on  his  oWn  holding.  This  period  of  security  will  continue  until 
he  dies,  for  whether  or  not  he  continues  active  work  he  will  still  be  accepted 
as  the  head  of  the  family  and  owner  of  the  land  he  does  not  expressly 
alienate  (moreover,  such  alienation  is  unlikely  to  take  definite  form,  such  as 
a  formal  transfer,  and  will  hardly  weaken  his  authority).  He  is  unlikely  to 
retire  until  well  into  his  sixties,  by  which  time  his  eldest  son  will  be  of  an 
age  to  consider  marrying  in  his  turn. 

It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  his  household  reduced  again  in  old 
age  to  himself  and  his  wife,  as  happens  commonly  in  many  Western  societies. 
In  the  first  place,  the  disparity  between  his  age  and  his  wife’s  means  that 
wlien  she  reaches  the  end  of  her  period  of  fertility  (and  she  is  likely  to  bear 
children  nearly  up  to  this  limit)  he  will  be  well  on  in  his  fifties.  In  the 
second  place,  at  least  one  of  his  daughters  is  likely  to  have  borne  children 
who  will  be  received  into  her  parents’  household,  as  explained  below.  A  man 
will  therefore  spend  his  declining  years  in  a  household  which  still  includes 
children,  either  his  own  or  his  children’s. 

The  Female  Life  Cycle 

The  female  life  cycle  may  be  more  briefly  described,  since  the  women  in 
this  h'pe  of  community  hardly  enter  into  the  labour  market.  The  life  of  the 
girl  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  boy  until  the  late  teens,  save  that  her  work 
will  be  concerned  with  the  house  and  the  care  of  younger  children  rather 
than  with  the  cultivation.  The  young  woman  will  seldom  experience  the 
period  of  independence  which  most  young  men  go  through  in  their  hventies 
and  early  thirties.  Rather,  she  will  typically  pass  directly  from  her  parental 
family  into  a  common-law  marriage  and  thence  into  a  legal  marriage.  At 
least  48  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  sample  were  married  in  one  form  or 
another  by  the  age  of  29,  and  74  per  cent  by  the  age  of  39.  If  she  has  had 
a  liaison  which  lead''  to  a  child  being  born  but  not  to  marriage,  both  she 
and  the  child  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  parental  household  temporarily, 
and  the  child  may  remain  there  permanently  if  her  eventual  spouse  is  not 
willing  to  receive  it.  But  the  proportion  of  women  remaining  in  the  com- 
mi-nity  who  do  not  enter  eventually  into  a  legal  marriage  is  relatively  small. 
In  the  sample,  of  42  women  aged  50  and  over  only  9*  had  not  been  legally 
married. 

Once  married,  the  woman’s  interests  are  for  the  time  confined  within  the 
household.  Her  only  outside  occupation  is  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of 
cultivation,  which  may  take  her  to  the  nearest  public  market  as  a  higgler. 
Otherwise,  the  bearing  of  children,  their  rearing,  and  her  duties  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  will  occupy  her  until  the  ehildren  begin  to  reach  maturity. 
By  this  time  she  will  be  in  her  fifties,  and  because  of  the  age  differential 
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between  husband  and  wife  and  greater  longevity  of  the  women  there  is  an 
increasing  probability  of  keeping  up  the  household  with  herself  as  head  or 
of  joining  the  household  of  a  married  son  or  daughter.  Which  will  happen 
depends  at  least  partly  on  whether  there  is  a  son  or  other  male  relative 
available,  unmarried  and  of  working  age,  who  can  join  or  remain  in  the 
household  and  make  it  viable.  It  is  unlikely  however,  that  the  widow,  no 
matter  what  her  age,  will  find  herself  left  in  a  household  with  no  other 
adult  member. 

This  life  cycle  leaves  little  place  for  the  woman  to  enter  tlie  labour  market 
in  the  normal  sense.  Within  the  community,  she  is  not  merely  without  the 
need  to  maintain  herself  by  wage  work  (being  at  all  ages  part  of  a  family 
which  is  obliged  to  maintain  her)  but  is  restrained  by  the  mores  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  taking  wage  work,  since  in  a  group  closely  knit  by  kinship 
and  other  social  bonds  and  with  little  stratification  it  would  be  invidious 
for  her  to  find  herself  in  an  economic  relationship  which  might  conflict  with 
the  general  social  structure.  There  is  not  the  same  conflict,  however,  if  she 
takes  a  subordinate  job  outside  the  community,  and  it  appears  that  many 
girls  in  the  twenties  do  emigrate  to  work  as  domestics  —  the  “decent  country 
girl”  of  the  conventional  job  advertisement.  (The  same  possible  conflict 
bet\veen  labour  and  other  relationships  militates  against  the  man  working 
for  other  members  of  the  community  except  on  an  exchange  basis). 

As  a  final  background  note,  based  on  direct  impressions  rather  than  on 
census  data,  it  may  be  added  that  there  appears  to  be  little  scope  in  com¬ 
munities  of  this  kind  for  the  development  of  stratification  based  on  indices 
such  as  income  or  colour.  Income  in  a  subsistence  community  is  not  easily 
measured  and  has  few  conspicuous  correlates.  Colour  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  in  identifying  lines  of  descent  —  e.g.  branches  of  a  single  line  will 
be  known  as  “black”  and  “white”—  but  will  not  be  an  indicator  of  status 
per  se.  There  is  perhaps  a  difference  of  status  between  the  man  who  has 
attained  economic  independence  and  the  man  who  remains  too  long  as  a 
wage  earner;  but  this  is  merely  the  economic  aspect  of  the  general  disesteem 
attaching  to  anyone  who  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  position  within  the 
community  at  each  age.  The  persons  who  enjoy  a  distinctive  status  position 
are  mainly  those  who  mediate  between  the  community  and  some  aspect  of 
the  outside  world  —  the  head  teacher,  the  minister,  the  local  political  agent. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  system  of  interpersonal  relations  set  out  here 
possesses  internal  consistency  in  regard  to  the  fields  of  family  and  labour, 
which  are  the  main  ones  on  which  the  data  used  throw  light.  Five  other 
districts  in  the  hills  of  western  Jamaica  have  been  examined  superficially 
and  show  a  similar  pattern,  and  it  may  be  that  still  broader  comparisons 
could  be  drawn.  This  system  of  relationships  we  may  call  for  convenience 
the  Jamaican  peasant  system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  relation-  I 
ships  —  for  example  those  relating  the  individual  to  the  central  political  f 
authority  of  the  island  —  in  regard  to  which  this  system  is  not  independent 
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of  the  total  Jamaican  society,  so  that  it  might  more  precisely  be  called  a 
sub-system. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  a  system  of  this  type  the  majority  of  the  work 
of  the  community  is  likely  to  be  carried  out  on  a  family  basis,  and  part  of 
the  remainder  on  an  exchange  basis  in  which  non-market  relationships  pre¬ 
dominate.  As  has  been  shown  by  M.  G.  Smith  (4)^  within  such  a  community 
the  wage  labour  market  is  likely  to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 

I  economic  activity  of  the  community  and  so  hedged  in  by  non-economic  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  form  an  extremely  imperfect  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  contribution  of  such  communities  to 
wage  work  outside  their  limits  is  considerable,  accounting  in  particular  for 
a  large  part  of  the  seasonal  labour  force  of  the  sugar  industry.  It  must  also 
be  mentioned  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  country  to 

I  town  come  from  communities  of  the  type  discussed  above  and  must  be 
considered  as  influenced  by  the  corresponding  cultmre  for  at  least  some  years 
after  settlement  in  an  area  where  other  cultural  types  prevail. 


i  Cayman  AS 

Introduction 

In  contrast  w>’th  the  community  of  the  kind  just  discussed  we  may  take 
an  area  of  a  sharply  differing  type.  Caymanas  is  a  sugar  estate  between 

I  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town.  With  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Bernard  Lodge 
it  occupies  the  plain  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and  the  whole  of  this 
area  is  devoted  to  sugar  and  banana  cultivation.  In  1943  the  estates  extended 
on  the  west  almost  to  the  border  of  Spanish  Town,  a  town  then  of  12,000 
people,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  island  and  still  important  mainly  as  an 
administrative  and  communications  centre;  on  the  east  the  estates  were 
separated  from  the  Kingston  metropolitan  area  by  several  miles  of  poor  land, 
i  partly  swampy  and  mainly  in  bush  and  ruinate.  Caymanas  drew  its  labour 
j  force  from  the  hills,  from  Spanish  Town  and  from  within  the  estate  itself, 
j  It  is  with  the  latter  section  that  we  are  mainly  concerned  here. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  material  extracted  from  the  census  schedules  for 
two  sub-districts  covering  the  greater  part  of  Caymanas  estate  north  of  the 
Kingston-Spanish  Town  railway.  These  sub-districts  include  two  villages  and 
I  an  area  of  dispersed  settlement  on  company  land.  The  inhabitants  of  the 

!  villages  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  remaining  area  on  the  other,  are  referred 
to  below  as  the  “village”  and  the  “caneland”  populations.  The  contrast  with 
Porter’s  Mountain  is  extreme.  Land  ownership,  instead  of  being  diffused 
throughout  the  community,  is  concentrated  in  the  estate;  wage  work,  instead 
■  of  being  exceptional,  is  almost  universal;  whereas  the  typical  inhabitant  of 
Porter’s  Mountain  was  bom  in  or  near  the  district  and  had  spent  his  life 
there,  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  Caymanas  area  are  migrants  from 
.  other  parishes;  and  the  structure  of  the  typical  household  is  markedly 
I  different 
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To  take  the  last  point  first,  in  Porter’s  Mountain  roughly  60  per  cent  of 
tlie  population  were  found  in  households  based  on  legal  marriage,  20  per 
cent  in  common-law  households  and  20  per  cent  in  those  with  a  woman  as 
head,  with  a  negligible  proportion  in  households  with  a  single  man  as  head. 
In  the  Caymanas  area,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  24  per  cent 
in  households  headed  by  a  legally  married  male,  31  per  cent  in  common- 
law  households,  22  per  cent  in  households  headed  by  a  single  male  and 
23  per  cent  in  households  with  female  heads.  The  average  household  of 
each  t)’pe  is  markedly  smaller  in  the  Caymanas  area,  excepting  only  that 
headed  by  a  single  man;  the  average  household  in  Porter’s  Mountain  con¬ 
tains  five  persons,  the  average  in  the  Caymanas  area  only  two  or  three. 


Table  6.  Porter’s  MotmxAiN  and  Caymanas:  Proportion  of  Mothers  among  Women 
Aged  15  and  Over,  and  Average  Nvmbf.r  of  Children  per  Woman, 

BY  Age  Groups 


Age  of  Mothers : 

15-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40  4- 

Total 

Number  of  mothers  as  percentage 
of  number  of  women: 

Porter’s  Mountain 

11 

69 

97 

96 

75 

Caymanas 

27 

58 

71 

90 

68 

Average  number  of  children 
born  per  woman: 

Porter’s  Mountain 

0.1 

1.9 

4.8 

6.8 

4.0 

Caymanas 

0.3 

1.4 

2.6 

4.7  - 

2.6 

In  interpreting  the  detailed  data  for  Caymanas,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  overall  data  do  not  define  a  community  in  the  same  degree  as  did 
those  for  Porter’s  Mountain.  Rather  they  cover  two  types  of  area;  the  cane- 
land,  over  which  is  scattered  the  estate’s  own  barracks  and  cottages  for 
workers,  and  two  neighbouring  villages.  The  people  of  the  caneland  are 
united  only  in  their  common  relation  to  the  estate  as  employer  and  provider 
of  free  housing.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  immigrants  who  have  come 
as  individuals  from  other  parishes  of  the  island,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
look  for  an  extended  kinship  structure  among  them.  The  villages  may  fairly 
be  called  communities,  on  the  grounds  of  their  geographical  pattern  and 
because  they  are  commonly  recognized  as  such  by  their  inhabitants  and 
others.  But  here,  too,  immigrants  from  other  parishes  make  up  a  majority 
of  the  population  (53  per  cent  in  1943). 

There  is  another  distinction  which  may  conveniently  be  made  at  this  point. 
In  analysing  the  1943  data  it  is  convenient  to  exclude  from  the  main  analysis 
the  managerial  staff.  There  is  no  kinship,  intermarriage,  social  contact  or 
occupational  mobility  linking  these  to  the  rest  of  the  labour  force,  and  to 
include  them  in  the  analysis  would  be  merely  misleading.  The  administrative 
staff  of  the  estate  falls  into  two  groups:  bookkeepers  and  junior  supervisory 
workers,  who  are  mainly  young  single  men  living  in  barracks,  and  overseers 
and  others  of  higher  grade,  who  are  mainly  legally  married,  white  or  coloured 
men  living  in  houses  provided  by  the  estate.  Tlie  existence  of  such  groups 
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living  near  to,  but  socially  cut  off  from  the  mass  of  the  population  is  of 
course  another  point  of  contrast  with  the  peasant  community.  Only  10  house¬ 
holds  out  of  391  covered  by  the  1943  data  belonged  to  this  category. 

Another  group  which  it  is  simpler  to  distinguish  and  put  aside  at  this 
stage  is  formed  by  the  29  households  headed  by  persons  recorded  as  East 
Indians.  The  great  majority  of  the  dependents  in  these  families  were  also 
recorded  as  East  Indians.  This  group  is  marked  by  the  low  incidence  of 
common-law  marriages  (3  households)  and  the  high  fertility  of  the  older 
women.  Most  of  the  men  are  labourers  on  the  banana  section  of  the  estate, 
and  so  are  many  of  the  women,  even  those  legally  married  —  a  point  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  situation  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  with 
whom  it  is  rare  for  a  married  woman  to  work  as  a  labourer. 

.\lso  excluded  from  the  main  analysis  are  two  Chinese  shopkeepers,  one 
widowed  and  living  alone,  the  other  with  a  young  West  Indian  common-law 
wife. 

The  Canelands:  Household  and  Occupation. 

There  remain  350  households  containing  870  persons.  Of  these  186  house¬ 
holds,  or  445  persons,  are  to  be  found  in  the  caneland  area.  All  of  these 
live  in  housing  granted  free  by  the  estate  to  its  workers,  and  almost  all  the 
adults  work  as  labourers  on  the  estate.  In  37  of  these  households  (Table  7) 
the  head  was  Vorn  in  St.  Catherine  parish,  probably  near  Caymanas,  since 
the  migration  currents  from  other  parts  of  the  parish  tend  towards  Kingston, 
not  Caymanas.  Only  3  of  these  households  were  based  on  legal  marriage, 
and  the  heads  of  these  were  all  over  40  years  old,  employed  as  regular 
labourers  on  the  estate.  There  were  9  common-law  families,  the  heads  being 
mainly  men  in  their  forties,  and  again  regular  labourers.  The  most  important 
clement  in  the  population,  however,  was  the  young  single  men  living  in 
barracks  or  one  room  housing,  either  alone  or  with  one  or  two  others  of 
similar  or  less  age  as  partners.  There  were  also  seven  households  headed  by 
a  single  woman,  usually  living  alone  or  with  an  unrelated  partner.  In  all 
this  group  there  were  only  6  children  under  10,  all  children  or  step-children 
of  the  head  of  the  household,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  extension  in 
depth  shown  by  the  frequency  of  children’s  children  in  the  Porter’s  Mountain 
sample.  The  age  structure  of  this  group,  with  its  heavy  reinforcement  of  the 
20-29  age  group,  shows  that  this  is  not  a  stable  population  renewing  itself 
from  generation  to  generation  but  one  continually  depleted  and  renewed  by 
local  migration. 

The  rest  of  the  caneland  population  (149  households,  or  368  persons)  con¬ 
sists  of  households  headed  by  a  person  bom  outside  St.  Catherine  parish 
(Table  8).  Most  of  these  are  migrants  from  the  parishes  to  the  west  — 
Clarendon,  Manchester,  St.  Elizabeth  and  Westmoreland.  The  most  recent 
migrants  tend  to  be  found  in  the  estate  housing  for  single  men.  There  were 
59  households  headed  by  single  men  in  the  group,  and  of  these  34  were  headed 
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Table  7.  Caymanas  (Caneland):  Age  and  Household  Status  of  Households  with 
Locally  bohn  Heads.  Aces  10  and  Over 


Age  of  Household 

Members: 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  and 

over 

Total 

Household  Status: 

Males: 

Head— Legally  married 

— 

— 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

Common  law 

— 

— 

4 

5 

— 

_ 

9 

Single 

— 

lU 

3 

2 

2 

1 

18 

Partner— Single* 

8 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

10 

Other 

3 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3 

Total 

3 

18 

8 

9 

4 

1 

43 

Females: 

Head— Single 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

7 

Sixmse— Legally  married 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Common  law 

— 

4 

5  * 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Head— widowed 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

Other 

7 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

10 

Total 

7 

6 

8 

3 

1 

3 

28 

‘Members  of  “household”  consisting  of  two  or  more  men  sharing  a  room,  one  of  whom  is  designated 


for  census  purposes  as  “head”  while  the  others  are  recorded  as  “partners”. 

by  men  who  had  been  in  the  parish  less  than  five  years;  while  the  48  men 
who  lived  as  partners  in  such  households  were  on  the  average  even  more 
recent  migrants.  The  median  age  of  the  latter  was  in  the  early  twenties,  and 
of  the  former  in  the  early  thirties. 

The  heads  of  the  39  common-law  households  are  on  the  average  older 
than  the  single  men  and  also  have  been  longer  in  the  parish.  Their  median 
age  is  in  the  late  thirties,  and  their  age  distribution  —  with  a  peak  propor¬ 
tionate  frequency  in  the  thirties,  falling  off  thereafter  —  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  observed  for  common-law  families  in  the  Porter’s  Mountain  sample. 
But  in  other  respects  the  common-law  form  has  a  different  content  in  the 
two  areas.  In  Porter’s  Mountain  the  modal  situation  is  one  in  which  the 
woman’s  children  are  also  the  head’s  children,  and  all  are  resident  in  the 
joint  household.  In  the  canefield,  the  number  of  children  in  common-law  I 
households  is  small  —  26  of  the  39  include  no  children;  and  though  the  wives  I 
in  fhe  group  have  54  children  living,  only  21  are  resident  with  their  mothers.  I 
Ct  die  remainder,  part  are  accounted  for  by  the  grandchildren  found  in  I 
households  headed  by  older  women  and  part,  presumably,  by  grandchildren  I 
in  households  outside  the  sample  —  particularly  in  the  families  of  origin  of  j 
the  women  who  have  migrated  from  other  parishes.  In  Porter’s  Mountain  1 
the  common-law  wife  does  not  work  outside  the  home;  in  the  caneland  she 
more  often  than  not  works  as  a  labourer  for  part  of  the  year.  In  Porter’s 
Mountain,  in  short,  common-law  marriage  is  very  similar  to  legal  marriage,  ‘ 
to  which  it  normally  forms  a  prelude;  in  the  caneland  it  stands  by  itself  as 
a  form  with  its  own  function  and  its  own  allocation  of  roles  between  man 
and  wife. 

In  the  case  of  legal  marriage  we  have  again  an  example  of  the  varying 
content  of  similar  forms.  In  die  hill  type  community  the  legally  married 
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family  is  the  predominant  form,  is  closely  connected  with  the  family  farm 
and  includes  both  children  and  grandchildren.  Among  the  immigrants  to  the 
caneland  the  proportion  of  men  who  are  found  as  heads  of  legal  households 
is  much  lower.  In  the  case  of  Caymanas  in  1943  it  did  not  rise  above  40  per 
cent  in  any  age  group  until  the  sixties.  The  majority  of  the  hieads  of  such 
households  are  skilled  or  supervisory  workers  on  the  estate,  and  most  of  the 
rest  regular  labourers;  the  wives  of  the  latter  seldom,  and  of  the  former 
never  work  on  the  estate.  Among  32  households  10  contain  no  children;  the 
remainder  include  33  children  of  the  head  and  3  children’s  children.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  the  households  headed  by  older  men  include  no  spouse,  and 
an  older  man  sometimes  lives  entirely  alone,  widowed  or  merely  separated 
from  his  wife.  Such  isolation  of  the  old  is  not  found  in  the  Porter’s  Mountain 
context.  The  married  males  are  generally  older  than  the  common-law  group, 
with  a  median  age  of  45,  and  have  been  longer  in  the  parish. 


Table  9.  Caymanas  (Ca.neland):  Hears  of  Households  and  .Spouses  by  Occupation 


Occupation: 

Own 

Account 

Skilled 

and 

Super¬ 

visory 

Labourers— 

Regular 

Labourers— 

Other 

Other  of 
No 

Occupation 

Total 

Household  Status: 

Males; 

Head— Legally  married 

— 

17 

13 

2 

3 

35 

Common  law 

— 

7 

28 

13 

— 

48 

Single 

— 

9 

46 

21 

1 

77 

Total 

— 

33 

87  > 

36 

4 

160 

Females: 

Head— Single 

— 

— 

4 

13 

4 

21 

Widowed 

— 

3 

2 

— 

5 

Total 

- 

- 

7 

15 

4 

26 

Spouses— Legally  married 

4 

— 

1 

2 

19 

26 

Common  law 

1 

— 

5 

22 

20 

48 

Total 

5 

- 

6 

24 

39 

74 

The  age  distribution  of  the  immigrants  in  the  caneland  as  shown  by  the 
1943  data  is  of  course  strongly  concentrated  on  the  age  group  of  20  -  39.  The 
deficiency  of  children  is  easily  explainable  in  a  population  so  much  of  which 
consists  of  young  single  migrants,  but  the  small  numbers  found  in  the  highest 
age  groups  offer  a  problem.  A  deficiency  at  higher  ages  may  be  connected 
with  high  death  rates,  emigration  at  later  ages  or  a  particularly  heavy  recent 
influx  of  young  people,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Examination  of  census 
data  for  St.  Catherine  parish  and  for  the  sugar  workers  in  the  Spanish  Town- 
Caymanas  area  as  a  whole  does  not  confirm  the  third  hypothesis,  and  while 
the  first  cannot  be  ruled  out,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  second  factor  as  the  most  important.  This  has  a  bearing  on  the 
further  interpretation  of  the  data  which  will  emerge  later. 

Caymanas  —  the  Villages:  Household  and  Occupation. 

Turning  now  to  the  two  villages  which  are  covered  by  the  1943  data,  we 
find  at  that  date  a  situation  broadly  similar  to  that  in  the  caneland  but  with 
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some  significant  differences.  The  locally  born  element  is  much  larger,  ac¬ 
counting  for  nearly  half  the  population  (Table  10).  The  majority  of  these 
are  natives  of  the  villages,  and  may  be  taken  as  representing  in  some  degree 
their  peculiar  cultural  pattern.  Even  the  immigrants  from  other  parishes  have 
been  in  the  parish  for  an  average  of  17  years. 

Table  10.  Caymanas  (Villages):  Age  and  Household  .Status  of  Membeiis  of 
Household  with  Locally  Born  Heads,  Ages  10  and  Over 


of  Household  Members: 

10-19 

20-29 

30 -.99 

40-  49 

.'50-.59 

60  and 

over 

Total 

Household  Status: 

Males: 

Head— Legally  married 

- 

2 

3 

4 

2 

_ 

11 

Common  law 

1 

9 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

19 

Single 

1 

8 

2 

3 

1 

— 

15 

Partner— Single 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Other 

22 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Total 

24 

26 

14 

10 

4 

— 

78 

Females: 

Head— Single 

2 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

23 

Spouse— Legally  married 

— 

2 

6 

3 

— 

— 

11 

Common  law 

5 

7 

5 

1 

1 

— 

19 

Head— widowed 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

5 

Other 

9 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

23 

Total 

17 

20 

19 

12 

8 

5 

81 

The  incidence  of  legal  marriage  among  the  locally  born  is  higher  than  in 
the  caneland  —  40  per  cent  of  males  are  married  at  ages  40  —  49  and  50  per 
cent  (2  cases  out  of  4)  at  ages  50  -  59.  The  smallness  of  the  numbers  in  the 
latter  group,  and  the  entire  absence  of  males  over  60,  is  a  significant  fact, 
as  will  be  shown  oelow.  Of  the  11  households  based  on  a  legally  married 
couple,  7  live  in  houses  owned  by  the  head,  and  4  in  rented  houses;  4  of 
the  heads  are  own  account  workers,  and  3  are  regularly  employed  by  the 
estate. 

The  19  common-law  households  covered  by  the  1943  data  are  concentrated 
at  the  younger  ages;  in  this  group  the  house  is  typically  rented  and  the  head 
a  part-time  labourer,  while  the  wife,  on  our  data,  is  not  employed  outside 
the  home.  The  household  consisting  of  one  or  more  single  men  is  less  common 
in  the  villages  than  the  caneland. 

The  household  headed  by  a  woman,  however,  is  markedly  more  common 
in  the  resident  population  of  the  villages.  There  are  three  types;  the  single 
woman  living  alone,  the  single  woman  heading  an  extended  household,  and 
the  widow.  Among  the  first  type,  the  younger  women  supply  the  weeders 
for  the  estate,  the  older  ones  tend  to  be  workers  in  their  own  account,  as 
higglers  or  dressmakers.  In  the  extended  households,  the  woman  is  com¬ 
monly  supported  by  the  earnings  of  her  children  (it  may  be  noted  here  that 
in  the  village  population  as  a  whole  households  with  female  heads  include 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  dependent  children  and  young  people).  Most  of  the 
widows  own  their  houses  and  have  sufficient  means  to  support  themselves, 
with  possibly  a  grandchild  too. 
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Among  the  households  headed  by  immigrants  to  the  parish  (Table  11)  the 
'  age  structure  reflects  the  effects  of  immigration  in  the  relative  deficiency 
of  children,  but  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  locally  born,  a  deficiency 
of  old  people.  The  commonest  type  of  household  in  this  group  is  the  common- 

I  law  (36  out  of  91  cases).  There  is  little  here  to  distinguish  the  common-law 
marriage  from  the  legal  marriage,  except  for  the  later  incidence  of  the  latter. 
Both  tend  to  be  based  on  the  combination  of  part-time  work  on  the  estate 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  land  outside  the  estate  boundary.  This  land 
will  normally  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  cultivation  will  be  the 
concern  of  the  man,  not  the  woman,  who  will  normally  remain  at  home  to 
act  as  housewife.  The  integration  of  cultivation  and  family  life  will  there¬ 
fore  be  much  less  than  with  the  true  peasant  family. 


Table  12.  Caymanas  (Villages):  Heads  of  Households  by  Tenure  of  House 


Tenure  of  House: 

Owned 

Rented 

Free 

Total 

Household  status: 
Males: 


Head— Legally  married 

10 

11 

— 

21 

Common  law 

11 

37 

7 

55 

Single 

2 

25 

5 

32 

Total 

23 

73 

12 

108 

Females: 

Heads— Single  ■ 

5 

30 

9 

44 

Widowed 

7 

4 

1 

12 

Total 

12 

34 

10 

56 

Table  13.  Caymanas  (Villages):  Heads 

OF  Households 

AND  Spouses  by  Occupation 

Occupation: 

Own 

Account 

SkiUed 

and 

Super¬ 

visory 

Labourers- 

Regular 

-  Labourers— 
Other 

Other  of 

No 

Occupation 

Total 

Hi  usehold  status: 

Males: 

Head— Legally  married 

7 

3 

1 

10 

— 

21 

Common  law 

7 

4 

9 

35 

— 

55 

Single 

2 

4 

3 

19 

4 

32 

Total 

16 

11 

13 

64 

4 

108 

Females: 

Head— Single 

10 

— 

4 

16 

14 

44 

Widowed 

4 

— 

1 

2 

5 

12 

Total 

14 

- 

5 

18 

19 

56 

Spouses— Legally  married 

2 

_ 

— 

— 

18 

20 

Common  law 

4 

— 

2 

5 

44 

55 

Total 

6 

- 

2 

5 

62 

75 

!  The  household  with  female  head  is  almost  as  prominent  among  the  village 

I  immigrants  as  among  the  locally  bom;  the  head  has  usually  been  in  the 
parish  for  a  considerable  time  (20  years  on  the  average)  and  there  is  little 
I  to  distinguish  the  immigrants  in  this  case  from  the  rest. 
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Life  History  of  the  Immigrant  Worker 

It  is  not  feasible  to  use  the  device  of  the  representative  life  cycle  to 
describe  the  functioning  of  a  social  system  so  complex  as  that  of  the  Caymanas 
area.  But  the  experience  of  a  member  of  the  immigrant  stream  nevertheless 
forms  a  convenient  point  of  departure.  The  typical  immigrant  is  a  young  man. 
(On  the  showing  of  the  1943  data  the  modal  age  on  entering  the  parish  was 
27).  His  first  contact  with  the  estate  is  probably  in  crop,  when  it  iS'  easy  to 
find  work  and  temporary  accommodation  in  barracks  or  in  the  villages.  He 
comes  from  one  of  the  parishes  to  the  west  of  Spanish  Town  and  there  is  a 
considerable  probability  that  his  community  of  origin  was  the  same  general 
type  as  Porter’s  Mountain;  he  is  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  the  young  men 
who  were  traced  as  leaving  that  community  in  their  twenties. 

Having  secured  a  foothold  in  the  estate  labour  force,  the  immigrant  stays 
on  as  a  partner  of  another  worker  in  the  barracks  or  other  estate  housing. 
To  obtain  this  privilege  he  must  make  himself  available  for  work  regularly 
and  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  overseer  or  other  estate  officii  con¬ 
cerned  with  allocating  housing.  Later  he  will  find  himself  the  senior  member 
of  the  group  in  his  barrack  room,  with  younger  or  less  experienced  workers 
coming  in  in  their  turn  as  his  partners. 

At  this  stage  of  his  life  the  immigrant’s  family  responsibilities  are  at  a 
minimum.  Any  that  he  has  are  likely  to  be  oriented  to  his  community  of 
origin  —  the  support  of  his  parents,  if  they  are  in  need,  or  of  a  child  if  he 
has  one,  or  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  community  to  marry.  But  these 
are  not  the  typical  cases.  The  immigrant  will  in  fact  probably  end  by  estab¬ 
lishing  his  own  family  in  his  new  area  of  residence.  In  the  meantime,  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  the  ratio  of  single  men  to  single  women  is  roughly  two  to 
one,  and  even  higher  in  the  age  group  20  -  39.  If  he  wants  a  temporary 
liaison,  he  can  go  either  to  the  villages,  where  the  sex  ratio  is  more  even, 
and  the  number  of  single  women  living  independently  relatively  high,  or 
to  Spanish  Town  or  Kingston.  In  either  case  he  is  comparatively  free  from 
family  or  community  supervision;  even  if  he  does  not  patronize  a  commercial 
prostitute,  the  proportion  of  “good  time”  contacts  with  no  lasting  implications 
is  likely  to  be  high,  and  even  a  common-law  liaison  is  more  likely  to  be 
abandoned  than  in  a  peasant  type  community. 

The  immigrant  who  remains  in  the  caneland  and  founds  a  family  there 
is  rare.  Family  housing  is  only  available  to  men  whose  work  gives  them  some 
special  claim.  These  are  mainly  the  skilled  and  supervisory  workers  who 

enjoy  a  special  status,  and  their  number  is  small.  There  is  also  a  group  of 
less  skilled  workers  whose  job  entails  being  on  the  spot  —  for  example,  those 
in  charge  of  irrigation.  At  Caymanas  these  are  often  drawn  from  the  East 
Indian  group.  Neither  of  these  privileged  types  of  worker  is  likely  to  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled '  immigrants,  who  must  therefore 
find  their  own  housing  if  they  wish  to  set  up  their  own  families. 

After  some  years  of  connection  with  the  estate,  then,  the  immigrant  is  likely 
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to  move  from  the  canoland  to  rent  a  house  in  the  villages.  At  this  point  the 
stream  divides  into  two.  One  type  of  worker  retains  a  very  strong  connection 
with  the  estate.  He  derives  his  income  still  almost  entirely  from  estate  work, 
is  employed  there  for  most  of  tl^  year,  lives  in  a  village  dominated  by  the 
estate;  he  takes  a  common-law  wife  who  also  works  seasonally  for  the  estate, 
and  she  continues  to  do  so  after  her  marriage.  Such  a  man  is  likely  to  remain 
in  much  the  same  economic  situation  till  the  end  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
may  be  promoted  to  headman  or  a  similar  post  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
supervisory  staff,  and  may  then  marry  legally  and  be  given  an  estate  house. 

The  other  type  of  worker  tends  to  shift  his  connection  with  the  estate  on 
to  a  purely  industrial  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  He  settles  in  a  village  where 
the  estate’s  influence  is  less,  buys  or  rents  land  outside  the  estate  area  and 
works  this  in  the  out-of-crop  season,  while  in  crop  he  works  as  a  cutter  or 
on  other  purely  task  work.  He  too  will  take  a  common-law  wife,  but  she 
will  cease  to  work  for  the  estate  as  soon  as  the  marriage  is  established. 

This  second  type  ol’  worker  is  likely  to  move  away  from  the  village  even¬ 
tually  and  settle  in  Spanish  Town,  where  he  is  nearer  to  his  cultivation  and 
to  other  sources  of  employment.  In  Spanish  Town  is  also  found  a  variant 
of  this  type,  the  man  who,  instead  of  seeking  to  combine  a  seasonal  work 
(typically  cane  cutting)  with  the  working  of  his  own  land,  depends  on  town 
work  in  the  cut-of-crop  season.  He  is  therefore  exclusively  a  wage  worker. 

We  have  already  said  that  a  worker  who  achieves  promotion  to  a  lower 
supervisory  post  on  the  estate  will  receive  housing  and  is  likely  to  pass  from 
common-law  to  legal  marriage  at  that  point.  In  a  rather  similar  way,  the 
worker  who  acquires  enough  land  to  become  an  independent  farmer  or  who 
prospers  in  an  independent  occupation  such  as  higgling  or  butchering  is  also 
likely  to  legalize  his  marriage.  But  he  is  unlikely  to  attain  this  status  until 
late  in  life,  and  he  will  then  move  out  of  the  caneland  area  to  Spanish  Town; 
hence  the  deficiency  of  men  at  later  ages  in  the  villages. 

The  women  covered  by  the  1943  data  were  equally  divided  between  the 
locally  bom  and  immigrants  from  other  parishes.  In  either  case  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  relatively  early  age  at  which  a 
woman  is  likely  to  become  the  head  of  a  household  and  the  number  of 
women  who  live  as  single  heads.  So  far  as  the  locally  bom  population  is 
concerned  this  relative  indejiendence  of  the  women  is  a  reflection  of  the 
absence  of  the  extended  household  in  which  a  woman  can  remain  as  a  de¬ 
pendent  until  she  marries,  while  the  immigrants  have  of  course  separated 

themselves  from  their  family  of  origin  by  the  fact  of  migration.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  women  is  made  economically  possible  by  the  availability  of 
casual  wage  work  on  the  estate,  principally  weeding.  The  weeding  gang  is 
traditionally  the  preserve  of  the  women;  if  men  are  found  in  it,  they  are  the 
very  young  or  very  old  or  in  some  way  handicapped. 

The  weeders  are  not  accommodated  on  the  estate,  as  are  the  young  male 
migrants.  Instead  they  are  found  in  the  nearby  villages,  in  some  of  which 
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most  of  the  female  population  are  weeclers.  As  already  mentioned,  liaisons 
are  established  between  the  women  of  these  villages  and  the  men  of  the 
barracks.  The  conditions  of  such  liaisons  are  in  contrast  with  those  surround¬ 
ing  “courtship”  in  a  village  of  the  peasant  type.  Neither  party  is  under  the 
control  of  the  family  of  origin.  The  man  has  no  economic  advantage  over  the 
woman,  whose  job  is  independent  of  his  control  and  as  secure  as  his  own. 
The  woman  commonly  lives  in  a  rented  house,  to  the  occupancy  of  which 
she  has  a  legal  right  so  long  as  her  rent  is  paid;  the  man,  in  a  barracks  which 
he  occujiies  under  conditions  and  from  which  he  may  be  arbitrarily  evicted. 
If  the  woman  is  local  born  and  the  man  an  immigrant,  or  vice  versa,  they 
will  probably  have  different  cultural  backgrounds.  Hence  such  liaisons  com¬ 
monly  issue  in  common-law  rather  than  legal  marriage,  particularly  where 
an  emigrant  man  marries  a  local  woman. 

The  1943  data  throw  no  light  on  the  proportion  of  common-law  unions 
which  endure  after  the  age  of  child-bearing  is  past.  It  would  appear  from 
other  data  that  a  successful  common-law  union  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  in 
inducing  the  couple  concerned  to  migrate  from  the  villages  or  the  caneland 
to  Spanish  Town.  It  is  clear  that  relatively  few  such  unions  are  legalized, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  few  men  who  are  able  to  improve  their  status  in 
the  estate  system  or  outside  it.  It  is  also  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  who  remain  in  the  villages  and  caneland  at  ages  past  40  are  single 
and  have  borne  children.  (This  environment  is  favourable  to  the  emergence 
of  the  “grandmother”  familv,  with  two  or  more  generations  of  single  mothers, 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  literature). 

We  now  put  foiAvard  a  possible  interpretation  of  this  situation.  First,  we 
have  hypothesized  above  a  peasant  sub-system  with  certain  distinctive 
features  in  the  field  of  family  and  economic  organization.  This  enters  into 
the  Caymanas  situation  through  the  migrants  from  communities  where  this 
sub-system  is  dominant.  On  the  other  hand,  these  migrants  are  at  least  in 
part  those  for  whom  the  total  acceptance  of  this  system  is  difficult,  the 
young  men  who  can  assert  no  immediate  claim  to  land  in  their  community 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  young  women  who  have  depreciated  themselves  on 
the  marriage  market  by  bearing  a  child  outside  the  norms  of  the  community. 

We  hypothesize  further  a  sub-system  dominant  among  the  permanent 
population  of  the  estate  area,  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the 
peasant  community.  Whereas  in  the  latter  economic  relationships  are  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  relationships  within  the  family,  particularly  in  that  they 
reinforce  the  central  position  of  the  father,  in  the  former  economic  relation¬ 
ships  coincide  only  to  limited  extent  with  family  relationships.  The  estate 
system  incorporates  sharp  status  differences  —  again  a  difference  from  the 
peasant  community  —  and  at  the  higher  levels  of  estate  society  the  fact  that 
status  is  vested  in  the  male  works  with  the  fact  that  the  male-centred  family 
has  prestige  at  these  higher  levels  to  produce  a  family  form  which  while 
superficially  similar  to  the  peasant  norm  is  functionally  different. 
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At  lower  levels  of  the  estate  society  common-law  marriage  is  not  merely 
more  common  than  in  the  peasant  system,  in  which  it  is  mainly  a  recognized 
transitional  form,  but,  again,  functionally  different.  At  earlier  ages  it  is  the 
predominant  family  form;  it  is  characterized  by  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
economic  role  of  the  male,  since  his  claim  to  income  is  based  on  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  estate  (and  concretely  to  some  person  of  supervisory  status  in 
the  estate  management)  and  is  therefore  no  stronger  than  the  corresponding 
and  independent  claim  of  the  woman.  Unless  the  male  role  is  reinforced  by 
the  attainment  of  promotion  within  the  estate  hierarchy  or  by  the  finding 
of  economic  opportunity  outside  the  estate  the  family  is  highly  unlikely  to 
pass  to  a  basis  of  formal  marriage  and  may  not  even  endure  past  the  age 
of  child-bearing.  If  the  union  is  broken,  the  woman’s  claim  on  the  estate 
becomes  the  main  support  of  the  children  and  herself.  Such  common-law 
marriages  as  endure  to  higher  ages  appear  to  be  undistinguishable  in  their 
economic  function  from  formal  marriages  in  the  same  context. 

The  estate  system  is  not  necessarily  unstable  or  “dysnomic”,  though  it 
represents  a  striking  deviation  from  the  ideals  of  the  society.  But  the  total 
situation  on  the  estate  is  not  nowadays  defined  in  full  by  this  system.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  migrants  present  on  the  larger  estates  since  the 
1930’s,  the  situation  is  rather  one  involving  persons  of  differing  sub-cultures 
in  face-to-face  relationship.  In  two  crucial  fields,  the  economic,  and  that  of 
the  family,  our  data  suggest  that  two  of  the  sub-cultures  present  are  incon¬ 
sistent.  It  may  be  suggested  that  where  persons  of  different  cultures  meet 
in  some  context  enforcing  relationship  the  problem  of  inconsistency  is  met 
b\’  a  reversion  to  relatively  unstructured  forms.  In  the  field  of  family  relation¬ 
ships  this  is  manifested  in  the  prevalence  of  common  law  unions,  and  in  the 
economic  field  in  a  stress  on  the  “pure”  wage  relation  in  the  form  of  casual 
work  (the  western  type  of  wage  work  is  relatively  highly  structured  and  in 
194.3  was  only  beginning  to  emerge  on  the  Jamaican  estates,  though  it  was 
more  common  in  the  towns;  wage  work  in  rural  Jamaica  generally  either 
rests  on  clientage  or  is  purely  casual).  It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  the  type 
of  common-law  union  referred  to  here  is  functionally  different  from  the 
institution  of  the  same  name  in  peasant  communities  and  probably  from 
that  found  in  the  estate  sub-system  proper,  since  the  use  of  the  institutional 
approach,  generally  so  convenient,  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  unless  the 
possibility  of  functional  differences  in  institutions  bearing  the  same  name 
Is  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

Conclusion 

Data  have  been  presented  to  show  that  within  the  island  of  Jamaica  the 
family  takes  different  forms  and  assumes  different  functions  in  two  areas 
of  contrasting  type.  It  is  a  matter  for  further  research  to  determine  how  far 
the  t^^'o  areas  are  typical  of  wider  areas  of  Jamaica.  In  future  papers  similar 
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Table  I.  Pobter’s  Mountain:  Household  Composition,  1943 


Age  of  Household  Member: 

0- 

-9 

10-19 

20 

-29 

Sex  and  Conjugal  Condition 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

- 

F  j 

ut  Head  ot  Household: 

LM 

CL 

S 

LM 

CL 

S 

LM 

CL 

S 

Relation  of  Member  to  head: 

Son’s  son 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Son’s  daughter 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Daughter’s  son 

13 

10 

23 

4 

3 

7 

1 

Daughter’s  daughter 

10 

12 

22 

1 

3 

4 

2  : 

Step-son 

2 

5 

7 

2 

3 

5 

2 

Step-daughter 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4 

8 

3 

Son 

35 

17 

5 

57 

37 

6 

7 

50 

7 

1 

9 

Daughter 

34 

21 

9 

64 

22 

4 

12 

38 

8 

1 

4  1 

Brother 

1 

Sister 

Spouse  ( with  head ) 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Head  ( with  spouse  ) 

2 

6 

Head  (without  spouse) 

6 

1  1 

Ascendant  generation 

M. 

j 

F. 

1 

Otliers 

M. 

6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3  1 

F. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

- 

- 

2  1 

Total  nial's 

62 

22 

— 

16 

100 

45 

9 

— 

11 

65 

13 

8 

8 

13  1 

Total  females 

50 

24 

- 

22 

96 

29 

11 

1 

18 

59 

24 

16 

- 

li 

Table 

II. 

Caymanas 

Household  Composition, 

1943 

' 

Age  of  Household  Member; 

0- 

9 

10-19 

20 

-20 

m 

Sex  and  Conjugal  Condition 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F  f 

of  Head  of  Household: 

LM 

CL 

S 

LM 

CL 

S 

LM 

CL 

S 

■ 

Relation  of  Member  to  head: 

K 

Son’s  son 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Son’s  daughter 

1 

1 

Daughter’s  son 

9 

9 

3 

3 

2 

Daughter’s  daughter 

3 

1 

10 

14 

1 

2 

3 

Step-son 

2 

2 

10 

10 

2 

1 

Step-daughter 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

8 

Son 

22 

17 

4 

43 

11 

7 

3 

13 

34 

2 

9 

Daughter 

18 

22 

1 

6 

47 

14 

5 

2 

6 

27 

4 

2 

5 

Brother 

1 

4 

i 

Sister 

2 

1 

Spouse  (with  head) 

2 

10 

12 

12 

41 

1 

Head  (with  spouse) 

2 

2 

8 

25 

Head  ( without  spouse ) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

57 

Ascendant  generation 

M. 

F. 

Others 

M. 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

9 

3 

16 

1 

1 

37 

m 

F. 

1 

2 

6 

9 

12 

4 

11 

27 

6 

1 

1 

i 

Total  males 

24 

20 

— 

17 

61 

14 

20 

13 

23 

70 

12 

29 

99 

28 1 

Total  females 

22 

27 

1 

24 

74 

32 

24 

2 

19 

77 

22 

44 

4 

iO. 

Conjugal  Condition:  LM  —  Legal  marriage  (ever  married);  CL  —  Common-law  marriage;  S  —  Single. 
M  =  Male;  F  =:  Female;  T  z=  Total. 


1 

2 

5 


24 


2 

1 

28 

7 
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Table  I  (Cont’d.)  Pohter’s  Mountain;  Household  Composition,  1943 


|M-39 

40-49 

50-59 

1  60  and  over 

Total 

F  f'l 

F  T 

M  FT 

M  FT 

M  FT 

M  FT 

J 

1  s 

LM  CL  S 

LM  CL  S 

LM  CL  S 

LM  CL  S 

23  16 
25  18 
4  10 


6  3  38  19 
-  5  31  16 


1  -  24  14 


17 

15 

32 

11 

17 

28 

6 

8 

14 

10 

6 

16 

83 

24 

22 

129 

67 

26 

28 

121 

1 

1 

9 

4 

4 

54 

26 

80 

15 

9 

1 

10 

54 

26 

80 

9 

2 

3 

11 

16 

4 

17 

26 

47 

1 

7 

1 

1 

9 

8 

1 

1 

10 

9 

1 

1 

6 

17 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

6 

19 

18 

11 

1 

3 

— 

15 

181 

59 

19 

43 

302 

16 

12 

— 

1 

13 

26 

161 

61 

2 

79 

303 

Table  II  (Cont’d.)  Cay.manas:  Household  Composition,  1943 


60  and  over 


M 


|LM  CL  S 


|LM  CL 


2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

■  1 

62 

9 

8 

1 

18 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

f  1 

53 

17 

26 

2 

45 

12 

8 

1 

21 

4 

1  24 

24 

51 

10 

16 

20 

46 

3 

11 

19 

33 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

2 

17 

1 

7 

8 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

)  39 

28 

124 

29 

26 

23 

23 

101 

17 

8 

16 

19 

60 

7 

k  3 

7 

73 

9 

8 

3 

2 

22 

4 

3 

— 

3 

10 

4 

M  r  T 

LM 

CL 

S 

4 

4 

1 

1 

14 

14 

4 

1 

12 

17 

14 

1 

15 

3 

7 

2 

12 

35 

24 

3 

29 

91 

36 

29 

3 

22 

90 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

9 

54 

103 

2 

3 

162 

54 

103 

2 

3 

162 

18 

2 

116 

93 

229 

1  11  3  71 

1  2  20  7  3 


7 

12 

30 

126 

147 

197 

150 

620 

2 

4 

11 

115 

148 

15 

69 

347 

108 
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but  more  comprehensive  data  will  be  presented  for  Barbados  and  the 
significance  of  the  results  for  the  labour  economist  will  be  examined  in  some 
detail.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  briefly  two  points  which  illustrate 
the  connection  between  social  data  of  this  type  and  the  study  of  the  labour 
market. 

The  first  point  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  social  context  makes  possible 
a  far  more  accurate  evaluation  of  the  statistical  data  on  the  labour  force. 
These  data  are  of  particular  importance  in  an  economy  where  series  of 
measurements  of  economic  aggregates  are  still  scanty.  In  attempting,  for 
example,  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
relative  numbers  in  agricultural  and  other  employment,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  concrete  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  an  “unpaid  family  worker” 
or  “own  account  worker”  to  interpret  the  existing  census  and  survey  data 
intelligently. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  role  of  labour  in  economic  aevelopment. 
Without  attempting  to  argue  the  proposition  at  length,  we  may  suggest  that 
one  of  the  factors  determining  the  rate  of  economic  development  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  wants  of  the  worker  can  be  expanded.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  certain  of  these  wants  are  those  of  the  individual 
while  others  are  those  of  the  family  unit  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Where 
the  family  is  weak,  therefore,  as  it  is  on  the  estate  we  have  described,  there 
would  appear  to  be  less  prospect  of  success  for  an  attempt  to  intensify  the 
worker’s  motivation  through  an  appeal  to  his  family  needs  (through  savings 
schemes,  family  housing,  better  schools)  than  where  the  family  plays  a 
dominating  role  in  the  worker’s  life.  In  a  society  like  Jamaica,  economic 
policy  can  only  be  effective  if  it  is  based  on  reliable  social  data  and  analysis. 
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The  PiUtern  of  the  Fiji  Economy  (The  National  Income  1950-53).  By  Carleen 

O’Loughlin.  Fiji  Council  Paper  No.  44,  Government  Press,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1957,  80  pp.  7s.  6d. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  significant.  Although  mainly  concerned  with  the 
production  of  National  Income  data  on  conventional  lines  for  Fiji,  a  very 
real  attempt  is  made  to  set  these  figures  against  the  local  background.  Thus 
Chapter  I  is  a  sort  of  economic  geography  and  economic  history  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  all  rolled  into  one.  Reading  this,  one  wonders  whether  some  of  the  well- 
known  problems  of  the  West  Indies  (scattered  islands,  small  populations, 
mixed  races)  are  not  found  in  an  even  more  acute  form  in  this  Pacific  Ocean 
territory.  Chapter  IX  is  a  special  study  of  the  role  of  the  Indian  section  of 
the  community  and  Chapter  X  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Fiji  village 
ec'onomy.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  mode  of  presentation,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  the  first  attempt  at  National  Income  estimates  is  being  made 
for  a  territory.  The  statistical  part  of  the  work  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  sub¬ 
stance;  and  any  tendency  for  the  “literary”  part  to  spill  out  into  vague 
generalities  and  fanciful  Aeories  is  limited  by  the  hard  facts. 

The  theoretical  problems  of  National  Income  measurement  are  set  out  in 
Chapter  II.  Broadly  speaking,  the  author  plumps  for  the  compilation  of 
National  Aggregates  raider  than  the  construction  of  Social  Accounts,  although 
some  attention  is  given  to  these  in  an  Appendix.  The  author  concentrates 
mainly  on  Cross  Domestic  Product  and  is  quite  clear  on  the  need  for  includ¬ 
ing  an  estimate  of  subsistence  output. 

Although  these  general  lines  of  action  commend  themselves,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  more  detailed  points  on  which  the  author  is  not  entirely 
convincing.  She  chooses  to  work  with  secondary  totals  of  National  Income 
and  Resident  Income,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  corrections  to 
Gross  Domestic  Product  arising  from  income  flowing  in  from  abroad  and  in¬ 
come  flowing  out.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  notion  of  a  taxable  total 
(i.e.  Domestic  Product  plus  income  flowing  in)  is  very  worth  while,  in  a 
world  full  of  double  taxation  agreements,  relief  to  overseas  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  so  on.  But  even  if  it  is  worth  while,  it  is  surely  quite  unnecessary 
to  use  the  term  National  Income  to  mean  this,  when  it  has  a  standard  and 
fully  accepted  meaning  which  is  different  (i.e.  Domestic  Product  plus  income 
flowing  in  less  income  flowing  out).  Neither  the  U.N.  nor  anyone  else  has  a 
monopoly  of  terminology  but  there  are  enough  confusions  in  economics  with¬ 
out  adding  to  them. 

The  author  s  treatment  of  subsistence  output  leaves  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Admittedly,  the  argiunents  for  and  against  valuations  at  retail  prices 
are  complex.  But  the  belief  that  this  method  of  valuation  can  be  dismissed 
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on  the  grounds  that  consumption  in  the  cash  market  allows  choice  whilst 
that  in  the  “subsistence”  sector  does  not  is  surely  fallacious.  After  all,  the 
subsistence  producer-consiuner  is  not  obliged  to  grow  any  one  crop.  And  in 
so  far  as  he  is  partly  in  the  subsistence  economy  and  partly  in  the  cash  sector 
he  may  have  a  choice  between  the  proportions  in  which  he  disposes  of  his 
output  to  the  two  parts.  Nor  does  the  author  face  up  to  the  basic  argument 
that  the  subsistence  producer-consumer  can  be  thought  of  as  earning  a  rent 
from  being,  so  to  speak,  on  top  of  his  market  and  thereby  avoiding  the  need 
for  any  costs  of  transport  and  distribution. 

One  also  wishes  that,  on  the  theoretical  plane,  the  author  had  given  us  her 
views  on  the  appropriate  distinction  between  capital  and  current  goods  in 
Fiji.  The  lack  of  any  such  discussion  makes  it  impossible  to  judge,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  validity  <rf  the  treatment  of  rents  of  “traditional”  huts  and  houses. 
Nor  is  it  clear  how  capital  investment  in  agriculture  is  treated  and  whether 
it  is  at  all  important. 

The  main  statistical  work  is  to  be  found  in  Chapters  III-VIII.  The  usual 
calculations  are  made  —  net  outputs  of  the  main  sectors,  income  totals  and 
distributions,  expenditure  totals,  government  accounts  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  Basically,  the  author  (as  is  almost  inevitable)  works  from  the  out¬ 
put  side  and  in  so  far  as  calculations  are  made  of  the  diflFerent  types  of  in¬ 
come  and  of  expenditure  these  are  ancillary  to  the  main  data.  One  good 
feature  of  the  statistical  side  is  that  the  calculations  were  not  restricted  to 
one  year  but  cover  each  of  the  years  in  the  period  1950-1953.  Care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  deal  with  the  more  obvious  statistical  difficulties,  and  the 
overall  restdt  is  a  clear  indication  of  competence  and  conscientiousness.  In¬ 
evitably,  any  reviewer  (and  possibly  any  reader)  might  have  handled  parti¬ 
cular  points  differently.  One  might  wish  that  rather  more  explanation  was 
given  of  some  important  calculations  (e.g.  subsistence  output  of  root  crops) 
and  that  rather  less  attention  had  been  given  to  some  of  the  income  distri¬ 
bution  figures  (what  does  the  wages  category  really  mean  in  a  territory  like 
Fiji?).  The  section  on  tax  incidence  is  perhaps  also  not  up  to  the  general 
standard  of  the  rest  of  this  work. 

One’s  final  impression,  however,  is  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  useful  pioneer 
study  of  an  economy  which  most  of  us  know  extremely  little  about. 

Christ’s  College,  A.  R.  Prest. 

Cambridge. 

The  Roual  African  Companu.  By  K.  G.  Davies.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 

London,  1957.  42/-. 

The  Royal  African  Company  was  set  up  in  1672  by  a  Royal  Charter  which 
granted  to  it  a  monopoly  of  English  trade  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
most  important  element  in  which  was  Ae  slave  trade  to  Ae  West  Indies.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  in  practice  put  an  end  to  Ais  monopoly.  In  its  early  years 
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the  Company  had  been  able  to  take  action  against  interlopers  by  appeal  to 
the  terms  of  its  charter.  But  after  1688  the  royal  prerogative  was  rather  dis¬ 
credited  and  the  Company  did  not  feel  able  to  resist  these  inroads  without  a 
parliamentary  confirmation  of  its  monopoly.  Partly  because  of  the  interference 
of  these  interlopers,  who  could  trade  on  easier  terms  than  the  Company  as 
they  did  not  require  to  maintain  permanent  establishments  in  Africa,  and 
partly  because  of  heavy  losses  in  ships  and  goods  to  French  privateers  in  the 
war  against  Louis  XIV,  the  Company  did  not  prosper  in  the  1690’s.  It  at¬ 
tempted  several  times  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  reaffirmation  of  its  right 
of  monopoly,  but  the  only  result  was  a  temporary  act  of  1698  which  actually 
removed  its  monopoly  from  it.  At  the  same  time  the  act  recognized  the 
special  position  of  the  Company,  and  provided  that  all  traders  to  Africa 
should  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Company  to  assist 
it  in  maintaining  its  forts,  which  were  considered  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade. 

In  the  following  ten  years  the  Company  found  itself  unable  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  the  separate  traders.  It  thus  made  renewed  attempts  to 
induce  Parliament  to  restore  its  monopoly,  but  although  the  matter  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Commons  annually  from  1708  to  1713,  the  Company  did  not  secure 
any  readjustment  of  its  privileges  before  the  expiry  of  the  act  of  1698  in  1712, 
and  the  consequent  ending  of  the  10  per  cent  levy  on  the  separate  traders. 
The  Company  then  virtually  gave  up  the  struggle.  Its  trade  dwindled  awav 
and  in  1730  it  had  to  appeal  for  a  government  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts.  The  Company  did  not  long  survive  the  cessation  of  this  subsidy 
in  1746,  and  was  finally  wound  up  in  1752. 

At  the  height  of  the  struggle  for  the  revival  of  monopoly  Charles 
Davenant’s  Reflections  upon  the  Constitution  and  Management  of  the  Trade 
to  Africa  (Parts  I,  II,  III,  1709)  was  published,  and  this  pamphlet  has  re¬ 
mained  the  standard  source  for  the  liistory  of  the  Royal  African  Company 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  This  is  a  remarkable  feat  for  a  partisan  pamphlet, 
for  although  Davenant  claimed  to  be  impartial  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
stated  only  the  Company’s  case.  Whether  Davenant  supported  the  Compan^’ 
out  of  pure  conviction  of  the  advantages  to  the  country  of  a  joint-stock 
monopoly  in  the  slave  trade,  or  whether  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
Company  will  probably  never  now  be  discovered.  No  trace  of  any  payment 
to  him  has  been  found  in  the  Company’s  records,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
known  that  he  was  in  serious  financial  straits  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand 
the  views  and  arguments  which  he  put  forward  in  favour  of  the  Company’s 
case  are  in  many  instances  valid,  and  consistent  with  his  views  expressed  in  his 
other  economic  writings.  The  one-sided  nature  of  Davenant’s  Reflections 
has  always  been  obvious,  and  it  has  been  realized  that  there  must  have  been 
another  side  to  the  story,  as  neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  House  of 
Commons  was  prepared  to  accept  the  Company’s  case.  Various  writers  in  the 
few  brief  accounts  of  the  Company’s  history  which  have  appeared  in  more  gen- 
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eral  works,  have  suggested  this  other  side,  and  given  a  few  details  where  these 
were  available.  But  the  pattern  and  emphasis  laid  down  by  Davenant  have 
persisted  until  now. 

A  revision  has  had  to  await  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  K.  G.  Davies’s  extensive 
researches  in  the  Royal  African  Company’s  records.  His  book  is  a  full-scale 
study  of  all  phases  of  the  Company’s  activities  from  its  establishment  in  1672 
until  1713.  The  close  study  he  has  given  to  the  period  bebveen  1672  and 
1688,  when  the  Company  was  operating  under  normal  peacetime  conditions 
with  full  support  from  the  government,  is  very  revealing.  Davenant’s  view 
of  this  period  was  that 

they  mana);ed  matters  so,  as  that,  for  several  years  together,  that  trade  did  not  only 
produce  an  annual  dividend  to  all  the  particular  adventurers  in  the  joint-stock, 
nesides  a  multiplication  of  their  capital,  but  likewise  several  other  public  and 
national  advantages  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  British  plantations  in  general. 

This  myth  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  before  1688  has  found  its  way 
into  standard  general  histories.  But  Mr.  Davies  shows  that  already  in  the 
years  before  the  Revolution  “the  failure  to  earn  satisfactory  proBts  can  be 
established”.  This  renders  much  of  Davenant’s  and  all  subsequent  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Company’s  problems  beside  the  point.  Neither  the  stock  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Company  after  1688  (the  problem  of  the 
charter  and  the  invasion  of  the  monopoly  by  interlopers  and  the  losses 
due  to  enemy  action)  nor  the  excuses  for  the  Company’s  difficulties  after 
1698,  (hostile  and  prejudicial  actions  by  the  separate  traders  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  Dutch)  can  be  said  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  As  Mr.  Davies 
says:  “But  for  the  events  of  1688  and  the  war,  the  process  of  dissolution 
might  have  taken  much  longer;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  have  been 
arrested”  (p.  347). 

The  author  thus  shifts  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  Company’s  history  from 
the  problems  of  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne  to  the  so-called 
prosperous  years  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  But  even  here  Mr.  Davies  is  left 
with  an  embarrassing  number  of  possible  explanations  of  failure.  One  special 
one  perhaps  deserves  particular  mention.  The  years  1674  to  1687  were  years 
of  depression  in  sugar,  the  principal  West  Indian  commodity,  and  the  main 
source  of  the  ultimate  returns  of  the  Company’s  trading.  Dependence  on  the 
sugar  market  (like  the  necessity  to  extend  long  credits  to  the  planters  who 
purchased  slaves,  the  cost  of  maintaining  forts  in  Africa,  the  losses  on  the 
“middle  passage”,  and  the  uncertain  supply  of  slaves  due  to  the  vagaries  of 
African  tribal  politics)  was  a  factor  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  trade.  But 
the  Company  must  be  regarded  as  particularly  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  its 
only  period  of  efiFective  monopoly  coincided  with  the  lowest  sugar  prices  for 
centuries.  In  several  years  the  third  leg  of  the  triangular  trade  was  being 
operated  more  in  the  hope  of  keeping  losses  low  than  in  making  any  profits. 

Mr.  Davies  however  suggests  a  more  general  explanation  for  the  failure 
of  the  Company.  He  thinks  that  most  of  its  troubles  can  be  traced  to  the 
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tact  that  it  was  a  large-scale  enterprise,  in  an  age  when  few  big  undertakings 
succeeded.  The  decade  of  competition  after  1698  between  the  Company  and 
tlie  separate  traders  under  the  10  per  cent  system  suggests  that  the  small- 
scale  operator  could  survive  where  the  larger  could  not  This  is  of  course 
subject  to  some  qualification  —  many  of  the  small  men  lost  heavily  and  with¬ 
drew,  the  numbers  of  separate  traders  falling  every  year  from  1699  to  1707, 
although  reviving  sUghtly  thereafter.  The  difference  was  that  in  a  free  system 
tlte  individual  prospered  or  went  bankrupt,  but  the  system  endured:  whereas 
with  the  monopoly  the  Company  went  bankrupt,  and  the  system  fell  down. 

Mr.  Davies  considers  the  disadvantages  of  large-scale  business  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  slave  trade,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  English  economy 
generally,  and  it  is  primarily  as  a  contribution  to  English  economic  history 
that  he  regards  his  work.  In  this  respect  it  is  imdoubtedly  important,  for  there 
are  all  too  few,  histories  of  individual  businesses.  Moreover  the  African  trade 
was  of  a  significance  in  the  English  economy  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
scale  of  its  transactions,  and  its  history  sheds  much  illustrative  light  on  many 
late  seventeenth  century  problems. 

The  book  makes  a  contribution  too  to  the  general  history  of  the  slave  trade. 
It  analyses  all  phases  of  the  triangular  traffic  and  covers  for^  years  of  the 
story  of  one  of  the  principal  slave-trading  nations.  In  relation  to  the  histories 
of  West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  the  work  is  perhaps  most  important  for 
setting  forth  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  African  Company’s  records  as 
an  historical  soiuroe.  Mr.  Davies  has  of  course  used  the  Company’s  records 
in  this  book  to  tell  the  Company’s  history.  But  he  has  done  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  the  many  other  purposes  these  materials  might  serve. 

In  the  West  Indian  section  of  the  work,  a  clear  account  of  the  role  of  the 
Company  in  the  plantations  emerges.  The  author  discusses  the  problem  of 
computing  exact  mnnbers  of  slaves  dehvered,  and  gives  some  new  figures. 
Of  some  interest,  too,  is  his  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Company’s 
supplies  of  slaves  for  the  planters.  Here  he  draws  an  important  distinction 
between  Barbados  and  Nevis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jamaica  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Leewards  on  the  other.  In  the  first  two  the  slave  demand  was 
for  replacement  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  labour  force,  in  the  others 
tlie  demand  was  much  heavier,  as  the  islands  required  to  be  developed  or 
re-developed.  The  first  demand  the  Company  substantially  met,  but  the 
second  was  quite  beyond  it,  and  Mr.  Davies  has  no  doubt  that  the  inability 
of  the  Company  to  deliver  a  greater  number  of  slaves  had  the  effect  of 
hampering  the  development  of  Jamaica. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Davies  has  done  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship  a  great  service  by  reducing  to  order  an  immense  mass  of  documentary 
material.  At  times  the  reader  may  feel  that  the  narrative  is  dominated  too 
much  by  the  single  source  of  the  Company’s  records,  and  contains  rather  too 
much  detail.  Tliis  is  certainly  far  from  being  “popular”  history,  and  the  book 
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is  unlikely  to  commend  itself  to  the  “general  reader”.  But  these  very  “defects” 
render  the  work  the  more  valuable  to  the  specialist  who  will  undoubtedly 
find  it  indispensable;  and  the  most  iinjx)rtant  points  made  by  Mr.  Davies 
are  both  novel  and  challenging. 

University  College  David  Waddell, 

of  the  West  Indies. 
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